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THE HOME ECONOMIST MEETS THE SOCIAL WORKER' 
FLORENCE NESBITT 


FHERE is so much common 

ny ground between the home econ- 
omist and the social case 
worker that meeting in- 
evitable. Nothing could be more desirable. 
The objectives in the two fields are in part 
identical. The home economist is occupied 
with the “development of the art of right 
living by the application of systematized 
knowledge.” The social case worker is 
occupied also with the art of right living— 
not primarily in its development, but in its 
application to the life of the individual and 
the family. The body of “systematized 
knowledge” developed by the home econ- 
omist constitutes tools which with many 
others the social case worker may use in 
helping the family which she serves to find 
its own best setting and reach its own high- 
est development. 

The approach of the workers in the two 
fields to their common objectives is, or was 
in the beginning, very different. That of 
the home economist was through teaching, 
the point of contact being the classroom 
laboratory, the lecture or demonstration 
platform, or the printed page; that of the 
social case worker was, and has remained, 
the direct personal one. 

This difference of approach threw the 
sphere of influence of the home economist 
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in a different layer of the population than 
that of the social case worker. Even up to 
the time of the depression there was not 
much overlapping of these spheres; that 
of the home economist was the group with 
moderate incomes, that of the social case 
worker the group with low incomes. Home 
economics was largely a teaching profession. 
The students who engaged most seriously in 
the study expected to teach, perhaps to be 
teachers of teachers. Only in the high 
schools and the grades were the classrooms 
filled by students who were there to gain 
knowledge which would help them in the 
management of their own lives. Indeed, 
even now few schools of home economics 
offer courses designed solely to help young 
people manage their own homes. 

Now the children of the lower income 
groups, which before the depression made 
up most of the clientele of the social agen- 
cies, did not as a rule go to high school. 
Many of them did not even reach the upper 
grades of grammar school. They were not 
much influenced by the development of 
home economics nor was the home econo- 
mist occupied with problems peculiar to 
this group. The standard of living on 
which home economics teaching was based 
was for the most part that which could be 
maintained on a moderate income. Those 
with high incomes could pay to have their 
food prepared and their houses kept by 
workers to whom these activities are a 
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highly developed art; those with the lowest 
incomes had too few points of contact with 
the schools to bring their problems before 
those directing the development of home 
economics. 

Twenty-five years ago Miss Adelaide 
Nutting and others talked of getting home 
economics out of the classroom as nursing 
had been taken out of the hospitals by the 
visiting nurses. An occasional home econ- 
omist did go into social agencies as a 
specialist in homemaking. She was usually 
called visiting housekeeper. When she 
joined a social agency she found herself in 
contact with people whose living standards 
were strange to her. Her store of systema- 
tized knowledge did not seem to apply to 
this new world with a manner of living very 
different from that with which her teaching 
had been illustrated. With these families it 
was not a question of how well-chosen food 
could be made palatable and attractive but 
of how to get sufficient food to meet the 
most urgent needs; not of the household 
equipment best suited to meet the given 
situation but of making life tolerably decent 
with very simple equipment. One of these 
home economists said that she was con- 
vinced that the mother of a large family had 
not had a full meal for years until an occa- 
sion when the worker insisted upon her 
sitting down to eat the griddle cakes pre- 
pared specially for her. There were also 
families accustomed to manage a small in- 
come who had evolved a fairly satisfactory 
way of life within the narrow limits which 
poverty imposed upon them. They lived 
in meager but clean and well-ordered 
homes. Their children were not too badly 
nourished. If she were wise enough, the 
worker sat at the feet of the women who had 
accomplished this and learned the privations 
and pinching economies by which it was 
done. She got from them a picture of a 
simplification of household operations which 
made life possible, often dignified and noble, 
in tenement rooms crowded with children. 
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If she were not wise, and not all were, she 
went on trying to apply a body of useful 
knowledge to the wrong situation. Whena 
course of cooking lessons is announced for 
mothers on low income there is always the 
question as to whether or not its content 
will make it really helpful. Not so long 
ago a settlement teacher prided herself on 
the interest a group of Italian women had 
taken in a lesson on potatoes on the half 
shell. The women had enjoyed it as a 
much-needed recreational opportunity. It 
was a time for getting together and of hav- 
ing strange and more or less interesting 
things presented to them, ending up with 
something to eat. It did not even occur to 
any one of these women to prepare potatoes 
on the half shell in her home. In fact, 
there was no reason why she should do so. 
Her days were very full with her house and 
children. Her family liked potatoes plain 
boiled or combined with egg and tomato 
or with green peppers in the way she was 
accustomed to cook them. There were no 
jaded appetites there that must be tempted 
by an unusual dish. 

To the social case worker the home econ- 
omist is one to be viewed with respect 
mixed with a little awe. She commands a 
new vocabulary, knows about calories and 
vitamins. She has been welcomed cordially 
into the social service field. Nevertheless, 
she has not always been allowed to func- 
tion in a way that will utilize her special 
knowledge and abilities. 

Within my own observation many home 
economists have been killed off profession- 
ally by social workers with whom they have 
been thrown, not by lack of appreciation 
but by having too much expected of them. 
The social worker as a rule comes from a 
home that is comfortable according to 
American standards. Her work brings her 
in contact with homes in which there is no 
order, no attempt at cleanliness, in which 
the dignity of human life is crushed out by 
want. She needs help in meeting this 
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situation, and since the difficulties seem to 
her to center about the physical life of the 
family, she has believed that the home 
economist could help her. Over and over 
again the family of low mental capacity 
which has met economic need by lowering 
its living standards to an animal-like exist- 
ence has been turned over hopefully to the 
home economist in the belief that she could 
rescue it from this state. Social workers 
need to know that training in home eco- 
nomics does not equip a young woman to 
deal with such problems. When she is 
successful with this type of case, as she is 
sometimes, it is not by virtue of being a 
home economist. The most successful 
work in raising low living standards which 
I have known about was done by a woman 
who had been a trained nurse, but it was not 
the fact that she was a nurse which made 
her successful. She needed, it is true, some 
of the scientific facts relating to cleanliness 
with which a nurse is familiar and which a 
home economist also knows; but much 
more than this she needed the ability to 
mobilize resources for getting a house 
cleaned up and kept clean, for getting 
simple meals prepared and served on time; 
and she possessed this ability because she 
understood the people with whom she was 
dealing and knew the community resources 
on which she could call. The best work I 
have seen done in teaching untrained women 
to make presentable garments was done 
by a woman who knew very little of sewing. 
She had a conception of standards, how- 
ever, and this conception she was able, 
through her skill in dealing with human 
beings, to impart to the women with whom 
she was in contact. Both of these women 
could doubtless have worked with more 
ease and with still better results had they 
had the systematized knowledge of the 
home economist on homemaking. 

Out of the experience with home econo- 
mists in social agencies, the theory has 
gradually gained ground that the best and 
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most economical use of a home economist in 
a case-working organization is in securing 
access for the case worker to such part of 
the knowledge accumulated in this field as 
she most needs. What does the case 
worker need to know about food? First, 
something of the factors which should 
govern food selection and the relation of 
food to health and growth. We may say 
that this is no more than what she needs in 
order to manage her own life successfully, 
and this knowledge any well-trained home 
economist can help her to secure. In 
addition, she needs to know the use of in- 
expensive foods and how they can be made 
acceptable to families with varying tastes, 
customs, and food habits. In this the 
home economist cannot be useful until she 
has herself learned the habits and customs 
of the different racial and sectional groups 
with whom the social agency deals and 
related them to her own knowledge of nutri- 
tion and economy. 

The social worker needs also to know the 
cost in her own locality of a minimum 
standard of living that is adequate from 
the standpoint of health and at least 
moderately satisfactory from a social stand- 
point. The home economist must study 
standards of living lower than those with 
which she is familiar in order to be useful 
here. 

A number of home economists have 
worked hard on these adaptations and have 
made very important contributions to 
social service work. The connection, how- 
ever, between social worker and home 
economist up to 1930 had been limited. 
Then came the depression, and literally 
hundreds of thousands of people from the 
moderate income group fell into dependency 
and thereby became the chief concern of 
the social worker. There was naturally a 
great accession of interest by the public as a 
whole and by home economists in particu- 
lar in relief problems. The ‘new poor” 
are from a group with which the home 
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economist is more at home. They have 
been to high schools and even to colleges. 
They include professional and _ business 
men and women as well as laborers. A 
large proportion of them know something 
of the language of the home economist, can 
read and follow her recipes, can grasp what 
she is saying about choice of food and man- 
agement of income. 

Home economists were called upon every- 
where and gave generous aid. What 
happened in a large eastern city is typical. 
The relief administration was given the 
time of a home economist by a local uni- 
versity. She formed a committee of social 
workers, physicians, and nutritionists, who 
helped the social service organization in 
planning the food budget and the distribu- 
tion of relief. Recipes and food information 
were distributed to the recipients of relief. 
This was appreciated and used, particu- 
larly by families of good standards. Tons 
of similar material have been prepared and 
distributed by organizations both local and 
national in scope. The material on food 
budgets which was promptly brought out 
by the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics has been used all over the coun- 
try as the basis for almost all such work. 
The home economist has thus been drawn 
into very widespread and direct participa- 
tion in the program of social work and has 
helped greatly to lessen the suffering of 
this terrible period by saving hastily im- 
provised relief agencies from many of their 
grosser errors. Her responsibility has been 
great in helping to determine the amount 
and kinds of foods to be given at a time 
when large masses of people must be fed 
through relief organizations. 

Reliance upon the home economist is 
shown by this statement which occurs in 
standards of relief adopted at a conference 
called last winter by the American Public 
Welfare Association and the School of 
Social Service Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: “The interpretation or 
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modification of accepted food budgets or 
the setting up of new food budgets by other 
than qualified nutritionists is dangerous.” 

Local and national home economics 
organizations have given up less urgent 
work and turned large parts of their staff 
completely into the pressure of the relief 
work. Only here and there has their special 
knowledge been used in ways which seem 
to social workers unwise. There have been 
sections of the country swept by plans for 
feeding the dependent upon 7 cents or 6 
cents a day, based upon paper calculations 
which ignore the social factors involved. 
The home economist has been drawn into 
the controversy raging in the relief admin- 
istration field over the use of commissaries 
and whether or not dependent families 
should be allowed to choose their own food. 
Perhaps to her the argument that families 
can be better fed at lower cost by having 
the food selected by those who understand 
food values may have greater weight than 
it has to the social worker who is more apt 
to place social values first. The social 
worker has learned through many hard 
knocks of experience that it is dangerous to 
assume too much responsibility for others, 
however desirable the end in view. “No 
man may deliver his brother—he can but 
throw him a plank.” 

What the situation will be like when this 
depression lifts, the wisest among us do not 
know. Social workers realize that there 
will be left an enormous wreckage of human 
lives. It is estimated that a million of the 
three million families now receiving relief 
will remain for some time in need of the 
services that social agencies, public and 
private, are organized to give. Weknow 
that countless homes have been broken 
through desertion and separation caused 
by friction, which in turn arose from the 
complete upset of family life. When the 
father of a family is deposed from his posi- 
tion as wage earner, a fundamental and 
often disastrous change takes place in the 
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family life. The young people have not 
been idle, we may be sure, when they have 
been denied, as they have been these past 
three years, sufficient outlet into wholesome 
and socially acceptable activity. Unsocial 
activities have inevitably developed. Jails 
and reformatories are full of boys whose 
offenses against society were caused by sheer 
idleness. 

In the mopping-up period before us, 
social workers will need the help of the 
home economist just as much as they have 
needed it through the period when the 
urgent task was to feed people in the mass. 
There will be half-starved bodies to be 
restored, homes to be rebuilt. There 
should be a great expansion of social case 
work approached from the angle of the 
home economist. It has been carried on 
here and there for a long time. Miss 
Frances Stern has pointed out the extent 
to which the nutritionist finds it necessary 
to consider the emotional factors in the life 
of the patient in order to bring about the 
necessary changes in food habits.2 When 
the nutritionist is helping the individual to 
change his attitudes and to reach an adjust- 
ment of his individual difficulties as Miss 
Stern’s case stories show that she is doing, 
she is actually practicing social case work. 
Her point of contact is through food, where- 
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as the point of contact of another case 
worker might be need of relief, domestic 
discord, child delinquency, mental or physi- 
cal illness. The work is generally the same, 
whatever the avenue through which the 
case worker makes contact with the person 
in need of this service. 

There should be also a great expansion of 
work in which the two groups share. Both 
home economist and social case worker 
have been much occupied in the past with 
economy of materials and resources. Until 
our material wealth is better distributed, 
both must continue with this preoccupation. 
The middle income group with which the 
home economist is in close contact must 
exercise economy in order to make income 
cover a satisfactory standard of living. 
The families on the lower income level, 
where the social worker’s interest lies, must 
stretch their dollars to the utmost to cover 
necessities. When we enter the new age of 
plenty which is on the horizon, both groups 
will be occupied with the development of 
the arts of life. Thephysical mechanism for 
this new age is built. We are justified in 
having faith that the economic mechanism 
will be established. We have passed the 
time when our economy need be that of 
scarcity and are coming into a period when 
it may be adjusted to abundance. Both 
home economist and social case worker have 
services to offer which are aimed at develop- 
ing the dignity and worth of human life and 
surrounding it with beauty. 


THE HOMEMAKING TEACHER MEETS THE FAMILY 
ONA YOUNGBLOOD 


no branch of teach- 

ing calls for practical and con- 
cal) crete experience with situations 
224 directly in the home so much 
as the teaching of homemaking. But where 
is the homemaking teacher to find this ex- 
perience? It was this question which 
interested the Summer Play Schools Com- 
mittee of the Child Study Association of 
America in offering, through a grant from 
the Rosenwald Fund, supervised field work 
from the homemaking point of view com- 
bined with the practical application of the 
principles and technics of parent education. 
Two universities in New York City used the 
type of field work offered by the Committee 
in order that some of the graduate home- 
making students might have this kind of 
training. Every effort was made to help 
the student consider the principles and 
technics used in terms of the job to which 
she would return, be it teacher, nutritionist, 
county demonstration agent, or some simi- 
lar occupation. 

For seventeen years the Summer Play 
Schools Committee, in cooperation with 
local organizations, has provided all-day 
care for city children during the summer 
vacation months. The intensive work with 
the parents of these children in discussion 
groups, as well as individual conferences, 
has given the parent education leaders of 
the Play School staff a wide experience with 
problems not only of parent-child relation- 
ships but also of home management. The 
whole setting thus offered rich opportunities 
to homemaking students for gaining a 
broad understanding of home problems, 
especially since one member of the staff 
is herself a home economics supervisor 
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with training and experience in parent edu- 
cation. 

The students who were attracted to this 
field training for the most part had been 
teaching homemaking for a number of 
years and were already aware of the tremen- 
dous influence of home environment on the 
behavior of pupils in the classroom. They 
were concerned, first, with acquiring a 
technic which they might use to get at the 
root of behavior situations, and second, 
with working out ways by which they, as 
homemaking teachers, might help bring 
about a better relationship between parents 
and children in family life. Going into 
these homes, the students would be called 
upon to give practical guidance to mothers 
in working out homemaking and managerial 
problems which, it was hoped, would lead 
the way toward a recognition of other situa- 
tions equally basic but perhaps less ob- 
vious. 

A preliminary interview was held with 
each student to ascertain her maturity in 
terms of this work and her particular in- 
terest and need. The supervisor then con- 
sidered the various families who had re- 
quested help and selected those whose 
problems seemed to meet the student’s 
particular interests and with whom she 
would be likely to work most sympathe- 
tically. The selected families were visited 
to determine whether the mother really 
wanted and could profit by this kind of 
help. These mothers continued to attend 
the weekly discussion groups led by the 
supervisor who thus had a close contact 
with them throughout the period of in- 
tensive student work. Every family to be 
worked with was cleared through the Social 
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Service Exchange. When another agency 
was involved, a conference was held with its 
home visitor so that each would understand 
the other’s particular relation to the family. 

A conference was then held with the 
student for the purposes of orienting her to 
the families with whom she would work, 
of discussing the special homemaking prob- 
lems presented by them, and of giving her 
any additional information which the parent 
education supervisor thought pertinent. 
Throughout the period of training a weekly 
conference was held with the student at 
which technics of working with families 
were discussed and plans for the next visit 
were made. Suitable reference reading and 
source material were suggested from time 
to time. Throughout this field work, care- 
ful attention was given to the matter of 
providing a variety of learning opportuni- 
ties for the student. 

The students began with such immediate 
homemaking problems as budgeting family 
income, planning adequate meals on a 
limited food allowance, reorganizing house- 
hold routines, getting children to take an 
interest in home responsibilities. This type 
of work, already familiar to the students, 
served as the entering wedge; for in giving 
this special help to families greatly in need 
of it, they inevitably opened up those more 
subtle problems of family relationships and 
family living together which have so much 
to do with the well-being of the home and 
its members. 

An account of the work of one student 
with a family will perhaps give a clearer 
picture of the technics used and procedures 
followed. The family in question consisted 
of mother, father, and five children ranging 
in age from two and a half to ten. The 


mother was American, timid and completely 
submerged. The father, though foreign 
born, had been in this country for a number 
of years. Until the last two years he had 
been able to earn a good living and provide 
the average comforts for his family. 


His 
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reduction to part-time employment re- 
sulted in smaller quarters and a less desir- 
able neighborhood. The inadequate income 
made it necessary for the family to accept 
a weekly food basket from an agency. 
Charity! The adjustment was difficult. 

The supervisor accompanied the student 
on her first visit but remained only long 
enough to introduce her to the mother and 
then left the two together. In this first 
visit the student had an opportunity to 
acquaint herself with the mother and the 
particular needs oi the family. The mother 
discussed such questions as the best way 
of utilizing the weekly food basket; clothing 
for the children and the problem of getting 
the children to take care of their clothing; 
space allotment in the home. This visit 
also revealed the mother’s difficulties with 
the children—the failure of her eight-year- 
old Joan to pass her grade for three terms, 
the children’s dependence on her for every- 
thing—as well as the father’s attitude of 
domination and the fact that she herself 
was always “so tired.” Small wonder 
that the student, a mature, alert, experi- 
enced teacher of homemaking, came back to 
the supervisor overwhelmed and perplexed 
by the great number of problems presented 
by this one family. She frankly admitted 
she did not know where to start. 

A thorough analysis showed that all the 
situations presented by this family could be 
divided roughly .into two groups: those 
which were tangible and entailed more or 
less mechanical reorganization of the house- 
hold and those which were more subtle and 
which would undoubtedly require further in- 
sight and understanding. It was suggested 
that the student help the mother get started 
on the simpler situations—those in which 
both student and mother could experience 
a certain amount of success. 

She therefore began with the practical 
matter of planning adequate meals on the 
limited food supplied by the weekly basket. 
Here it was pointed out that she could be 
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most effective by using, not technical 
knowledge alone, but the family back- 
ground and experience in meal planning. 
She was also helped to see the part which 
the older children might take in this matter 
and the far-reaching effects which might be 
achieved by enlisting theircooperation. But 
the food basket raised other less tangible 
but no less serious problems than the plan- 
ning of its use. This family must be helped 
to accept the “‘charity”’ that it represented, 
to look upon this as an emergency measure, 
a tide-over until work became again avail- 
able for the father. The student was able 
to help the mother greatly in developing 
this attitude and in not “blaming” her 
husband for their plight. 

Next she turned her attention to the 
matter of space-budgeting. A little study 
of the possibilities suggested a rearrange- 
ment of the furniture which would not 
only make the home more attractive but 
would make it possible to convert a small 
space into a playroom for the children. 
With a place of their own to play in, the 
children would have a chance to do things 
for themselves and with growing independ- 
ence become, perhaps, less irritable and 
annoying. 

It was pointed out to the student, how- 
ever, that this matter of room rearrange- 
ment opened up more subtle possibilities. 
It was both necessary and wise for the 
mother to discuss the matter with the 
father, not only in order to secure his in- 
terest and cooperation, but because it was 
dangerous and undesirable to exclude him 
from any plans involving the home. The 
student was also shown the importance 
of helping the mother to find ways of giving 
the children opportunities to share enjoy- 
ably in home responsibilities. 

Eventually the student was able to get 
both mother and father to cooperate in 
these plans. As a result of discussions 
with the mother, the children were soon 
busy making their play space both at- 
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tractive and comfortable. They were busy 
collecting boxes, pictures, papers, and other 
materials to be used as accessories. In 
addition, special drawers and hooks were 
provided for each for his belongings. The 
mother soon became aware of an increased 
interest on the part of the children in taking 
care of their clothing and found that this 
simple device had eliminated a great deal 
of her nagging and the quarreling among 
the children. With the mother’s help and 
understanding the play activities became 
a cooperative familyenterprise. During all 
of this the student was helped to see the 
value of keeping herself in the background, 
working only with the mother, teaching 
her the needed technics, and, more impor- 
tant, helping her to gain confidence in herself 
and her own ability to meet the situation. 
The mother was delighted with the results: 
her new confidence in herself was contagious 
and the children showed plainly their in- 
creasing respect for her. 

The amount of time she was giving to the 
children was, however, overburdening the 
mother in other ways. She found herself 
without time to rest, compelled to do much 
of her housework at night after the children 
had gone to bed. This gave the student a 
chance to discuss reorganization of house- 
hold routines. But this meant much more 
than just scheduling the mother’s duties. 
She must have time for both relaxation 
and self-improvement away from her 
family, not only for her own sake but to 
keep her alert to the needs of the children 
as well. 

The student went over all of the various 
routines of the day with the mother and 
helped her to plan them in a way that would 
save her time. After a short period of ex- 
perimenting, the mother found that she 
could rest during the hour after lunch when 
the two younger children did; that she did 
not have to wash and iron at night; and 
that she could arrange to get all the neces- 
sary chores done with plenty of time avail- 
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able daily to go out with the children in the 
sunshine or to work with them in their 
playroom. 

The matter of the father’s attitude was 
more difficult to approach. On one of her 
visits the student found the mother greatly 
agitated because Joan had again failed to 
be promoted in school. She had been 
whipped by the father and called “‘stupid”’ 
and ‘“‘dumb-bell” by the whole family. The 
mother told the student that the father was 
too stern and demanding with the children, 
that he made them nervous by “yelling” 
at them or by whipping one and frightening 
the others until he made them all cry. 

The situation called for both understand- 
ing and skill. A visit to the school revealed 
why Joan had not been promoted; there 
was a genuine reading difficulty attributable 
perhaps to the fact that she was a left- 
handed child who had been forced to use 
her right hand. Subsequently Joan was 
placed in a special reading class. The 
whole matter was carefully explained to the 
parents. They were warned of the possibly 
disastrous effects of punishing and humiliat- 
ing this child. Joan was promoted at the 
end of that term for the first time in two 
years. 

Gradually the father began to realize the 
change in the children and in the mother’s 
relationship with them. To some extent 
he had to recognize that she could manage 
them skillfully while he could control them 
only by force. The mother finally found 


courage to discuss with him his relationship 
with the children—why they feared and 
avoided him. Tochange his attitude was of 
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course no easy matter and not to be quickly 
accomplished. 

Nevertheless the mother had gained some 
understanding both of the effect on the 
children’s behavior of the relationship be- 
tween herself and her husband, as well as of 
certain fundamental principles of child de- 
velopment and guidance which would help 
her in meeting other situations. 

By no means were all the problems and 
difficulties of this family resolved in the 
few months of intensive work with them, 
though certainly much was accomplished 
toward better family life. That so much 
was achieved for the family itself was due 
partly to the excellent cooperation of the 
mother and partly also to the absence of 
such stumbling blocks as language diffi- 
culties or intellectual defects. The student, 
of course, was helped to realize that such 
cases would not always run so smoothly or 
produce such visible and gratifying results. 
She had, however, learned some of the 
principles and technics of parent education 
which would carry over into her regular 
work, 

Students who have had such field training 
find themselves analyzing situations which 
they have met in the classroom, and out of 
their experience in working directly with 
the family they can understand such be- 
havior in terms of the home. They feel 
that this experience enables them to realize 
how rich and far-reaching their work in 
homemaking can be and aids them in de- 
veloping a consciousness of the deeper im- 
plications which always underlie even the 
most obvious homemaking situations. 


TARIFFS AND THE CONSUMER 
ELIZABETH E. HOYT 


WHE tariff, more than any other 
subject in American economic 
life, is involved in the mists of 
confusion and the fogs of total 
ignorance. We often hear that tariffs 
stimulate—or do not stimulate—produc- 
tion; we sometimes hear that they raise—or 
do not raise—wages; we rarely hear what 
they do to prices and what effects they 
have on the variety of goods in the stand- 
ard of living. Up to the present, practically 
all the action on tariffs has been taken by 
producers. Yet every producer and every 
wage earner is a consumer, and consuming 
is, after all, the end and goal of producing. 
To business men, this has been a fact of 
secondary importance. We, however, home 
economists and consumption economists, 
are not especially concerned with tons of 
steel or miles of straw braid or even with 
the counters of exchange, but with what 
men, women, and children actually get out 
of it all in the end. 

Our tariffs are taxes on imported goods, 
collected by the government and paid by 
the importer. The purpose of most tariffs 
is, by discouraging imports, to encourage 
home manufactures. Take, for example, 
watches. The Swiss have concentrated on 
fine watchmaking for many years and can 
make watches so cheaply that an American 
manufacturer would hesitate to compete 
with them on the same ground. But if the 
government taxes Swiss watches so that a 
ten-dollar Swiss watch costs twenty dollars 
and a twenty-five-dollar watch ccsts fifty 
as soon as it gets into the United States, 
American manufacturers will be encour- 
aged to try their own more clumsy hands at 
watchmaking. So factories are set up and 
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men are employed in making watches—this 
is the point the tariff advocates emphasize; 
that we all pay more for watches is another 
point, not emphasized so often. 

As a picture of the tariff this is the very 
simplest possible one, so simple we can 
hardly recognize it as the original outline 
of the immensely complicated organization 
that touches us at so many unexpected 
points today. But it does serve to em- 
phasize the great truth that holds in the 
simplest as well as the most complicated 
conditions: the tariff is designed to help 
production and producers. Prices are left 
to manage themselves. 

It must be granted, however, that it is 
difficult to measure the effects of tariffs 
on prices with a high accuracy. The Smoot- 
Hawley tariff of 1930 puts a duty on prac- 
tically every article of domestic consump- 
tion—thousands of different goods are 
specified in the schedules, with rates rang- 
ing from three to three hundred per cent; 
but long and costly study would be neces- 
sary in most cases to find out just how 
prices are affected. In some cases, where 
tariffs are put on goods that we export in 
great quantities, the duty may be prac- 
tically ineffective. In other cases the price 
we pay is raised by the full amount of the 
duty. 

As we look over the tariff schedules of 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff, we are im- 
pressed by the frequency with which, 
among articles of the same sort, the most 
inexpensive, those purchased by the poorer 
people, carry the highest rates of duty. 
The framers of the tariff, of course, did not 
contemplate taxing poor more than rich, 
but in many cases the greatest advantage 
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from the tariff comes that way. Peanuts 
carry the highest rate (over 100 per cent) 
among the nuts; cabbage (nearly 150 per 
cent) among the vegetables. And, since 
quantity production yields manufacturers 
the greatest profits, they have sought the 
highest tariffs for their cheapest qualities. 
Woolen dress goods valued at over 80 cents 
per pound pay 76 per cent, cheaper woolens 
132 per cent. Consumers who can afford 
only the cheapest wool blankets pay 103 
per cent, but those who can buy the best get 
off with 56 per cent. The tariff penalizes 
the users of rubber combs but is generous 
to those who can furnish their dressing 
tables with ivory. Tariffs bring manufac- 
turers the largest profits when they are 
placed on necessities, the things people 
must buy anyway, tariff or no tariff. 

Sugar is one commodity which has been 
studied in detail from the point of view 
of the consumer. We have a 2 cent per 
pound tariff on raw Cuban sugar which 
amounts to a 2.25 cent tariff on refined— 
an extremely high tariff, about 200 per cent 
on prices today. The primary purpose of 
this tariff is to encourage the sugar indus- 
try in the United States. Our costs of 
production of sugar are considerably greater 
than those in the chief other sugar-produc- 
ing areas. The United States Tariff Com- 
mission in 1926 found the following to be 
the average net costs over a period of six 


years: 
Beet, United States........... 
6.8 “ 


The duty, by raising the price of Cuban 
sugar, obviously encouraged sugar produc- 
tion in the United States. 

The profits of American sugar production 
have fluctuated greatly. The claim that 
tariffs enable producers to pay high wages 
is absurd in the case of sugar, since, as we 
all know, it is in the sugar-beet fields that 
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we have had the extremely low-paid Mexi- 
can workers and perhaps the greatest ex- 
ploitation of child labor in the United 
States. Neither have American producers 
of sugar effected those great economies 
which it is sometimes claimed will bring 
sugar prices down. From 1922 to 1930 the 
price of sugar in the United States was 
above the world price by approximately the 
amount of the full Cuban duty. This is not 
quite the same as saying that without a 
tariff we would be paying 2.25 cents less 
per pound for sugar, but it does mean 
very nearly this. Since we consume about 
one hundred pounds of sugar a year apiece, 
we are paying, because of the tariff, over 
$250,000,000 above the world price of the 
sugar we consume—$10 per family. Of this 
about $100,000,000 goes to the government 
as revenue and about $150,000,000 to 
American sugar producers, either as a 
bonus or as a differential for production 
less efficient than that of Cuba. 

A very different example from sugar is 
that of rayon: different because it is a 
favorite example of the protectionists. It 
is generally agreed that the tariff was the 
immediate means of establishing this in- 
dustry in the United States. It is an irony 
of fate that it did so, not by stimulating 
American manufacturers, but by attracting 
capital and management from abroad. 
Up to 1929 the two firms which in that 
year manufactured most of the domestic 
output, the American Viscose Company 
and the Du Pont Rayon Company, were 
largely owned by or closely affiliated with 
European companies. Professor Taussig, 
who has studied the question at length, 
presents evidence that for the bulk of the 
domestic output, allowing generously for all 
expenses of production, the price paid by 
consumers was greater than these expenses 
by at least the full amount of the duty. 
This, amounting to some fifty per cent, 
consumers paid as a tariff gratuity. Read- 
ers of the JouRNAL who, like myself, have, 
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bought rayons abroad, have probably 
wondered as I have done why prices on the 
continent of Europe should be so much 
lower for products in which manufacturers 
on American soil were having such notable 
success. 

The case of the rayon industry suggests 
that when the production of a commodity 
is in the hands of one or only a very few 
producers in this country, a tariff, by limit- 
ing foreign competition, makes it easier for 
these American producers to agree to charge 
consumers what is practically a monopoly 
price. An even better example of this is 
the highly monopolized aluminum industry. 
In 1922 Congress raised the aluminum duty 
from two to five cents a pound, and imme- 
diately the price went up exactly three 
cents. With foreign competition in alumi- 
num cut off by the tariff and with a virtual 
monopoly on aluminum at home, every 
American home buying aluminum pots and 
pans did an extra bit to swell the profits of 
the aluminum trust. 

Another effect of tariffs not often men- 
tioned is their tendency to limit the variety 
of goods in the standard of living. It is not 
only cost that is increased; some goods 
may even be shut out in favor of some rival 
but different product whose virtue is 
simply its domestic origin. The tariff on 
books and music of foreign authorship, 
which could not be duplicated here in any 
case, simply restrains us from reading those 
books and hearing that music. The tariff 
on paintings, prints, and other art objects 
obviously cuts off our appreciations in the 
same way. At a recent tariff hearing a 
plea was presented for a tariff of practically 
ten cents a dozen on bananas—not by any 
group who thought they could raise ba- 
nanas in the United States, not at all, but 
by some growers of apples in the Pacific 
Northwest! They argued that Americans 
deprived of bananas would eat their apples, 
and they would have been happy to cut 
bananas out of the American diet. 
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Tariff advocates frequently make the 
claim that tariffs at least increase wages and 
so “preserve the American standard of 
living.” I once read an appeal to women, 
apparently admitting that tariffs increase 
prices but declaring 
American women are too much possessed by the 
spirit of social justice to desire a cheapness secured 
by the cheapening of the lives of those whose toil 
goes into production. Child labor cheapens pro- 
duction, but American women believe that such 
cheapness is bought at too high a price. 


This sounds well, but in the first place 
tariffs would have to increase wages a good 
deal to offset increases in prices, since it is 
consuming power that counts, not dollar- 
and-cent wages. In the second place, 
there is little, if any, evidence that tariffs 
increase even money wages. This is ap- 
parently one of those myths that travel 
about like the superstition of thirteen at 
table—a myth easily scattered to the four 
winds by a study of the facts. The case of 
the sugar industry with its low wages and 
child labor has been mentioned. The 
highly-protected textile industries pay 
wages that are notably low. Even when 
the industry itself is comparatively pros- 
perous, as in the case of rayon, the tariff 
subsidy is not sought for the sake of helping 
the wage earner. Professor Taussig points 
out that the 1930 duty on rayon was 40 
to 45 cents a pound, while the total wage 
expense in the same year was only about 30 
cents a pound. Of the 19 American manu- 
facturing industries wherein the weekly 
earnings for wage earners in 1930 were 
reported by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, those paying the highest 
wages were the exporting, not the protected 
industries. The only notable exception was 
iron and steel, a partial monopoly. The 
same is true for the average of wages paid 
from 1925 to 1929. 

The high scale of living in the United 
States is due to our natural resources and 
our effective utilization of them: our scien- 
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tific and economic technics, the high quality 
of our workers, and the favorable relation- 
ship of size of population to economic op- 
portunities; it is also due to the fact that, 
more than in older countries, men and 
women here fee! encouraged to exert them- 
selves because rewards seem more sure. 
We are not helped by tariffs that encourage 
industry in fields where nature gives us 
least encouragement. Such tariffs tend 
more to depress wages than to increase 
them, and to lower, not toraise, the standard 
of living. 

As a matter of fact, by no means all 
producers’ organizations are in favor of 
tariffs. Producers cannot prosper at the 
expense of consumers all the time and not 
all producers at any one time. The ad- 
visability of tariffs has often been ques- 
tioned by such general producers’ organiza- 
tions as the International Chamber of 
Commerce, and some particular groups of 
producers are continually fighting tariffs. 
It is only certain producers and certain 
fields that are encouraged by tariffs; others 
may be definitely injured. 

For example, manufacturers who import 
materials from abroad do not want tariffs 
because tariffs raise the prices they have to 
pay for the materials they buy, hence the 
price of the goods they sell. So the pro- 
ducers of carbonated beverages fight the 
sugar tariff because it limits their market by 
raising the price of sugar to them and the 
prices they must charge consumers. Also 
those producers who are looking for an 
export market shy at tariffs because they 
know that other countries will have no 
money to buy from them unless we buy 
from the other countries. The motor in- 
dustry is a good example of this; the 
greatest field for motor expansion is abroad. 
Handicapped by the tariff in his export 
program, Henry Ford has already set up 
factories for car manufacture in 32 different 
foreign countries—factories which might 
have stayed at home and perhaps by further 
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large-scale production further reduced 
American costs. When the last tariff went 
into effect the president of General Motors 
Export Company estimated that the result- 
ing loss of the foreign market for the Ameri- 
can automobile industry and the shifting 
of this production and capital abroad would 
cost the jobs of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand workers. These are producers’ argu- 
ments which are consumers’ arguments as 
well. 

Today, 1933-34, there is a special reason 
for looking at tariffs more closely than ever. 
At the present time in the United States 
we are facing a new situation in international 
finance which involves the tariffs very 
deeply. To understand it we must first 
understand the fundamental principle of 
the “balance of trade,” which is simply that 
over a period of years a nation can sell 
outside of its borders no more than it buys 
outside; it can buy no more than it sells. 
Income and outgo must eventually cancel 
each other. This national balance of trade 
no one disputes any more than that a busi- 
ness firm could keep on buying without 
selling or selling without buying. 

The special bearing on the present situa- 
tionis this. In the early days of our indus- 
trial development we were poor and bor- 
rowed from Europe the capital to expand 
our production. We paid Europe back in 
goods—our exports. When the World War 
came along the situation changed. By this 
time we were prosperous; we no longer 
needed to borrow; on the contrary, Europe 
began to borrow from us in order to carry 
on the war. Now Europe in turn is trying 
to pay us back with her exports, but our 
tariffs will not let these exports come in. 
We have reversed our financial position in 
the world from a debtor to a creditor nation, 
but we have not changed our trade position 
in a corresponding way. Instead of making 
it easy for Europe to pay us we are making 
it as hard as we can. 

We are injuring ourselves in another way. 
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Since we will not import, we cannot export; 
and partly in consequence of this, the prices 
of formerly exported goods, for example, 
pork, wheat, and cotton, have gone down. 
These are the problems the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration is facing today 
and trying to fix up by destroying crops and 
goods or otherwise getting them off the 
market. The exporting manufacturers also 
face a greatly curtailed market, but they, 
unlike the farmers, can take their plants out 
of the United States, and many of them 
have done so. There are now over 2,000 
American plants set up in foreign countries, 
a seven-fold increase since 1918. 

Our discussion has dealt with actual facts 
and actual cases and has not repeated the 
greatest theoretical argument against 
tariffs, namely that countries, like individ- 
uals, would do well to specialize in some of 
the things they can do best and then ex- 
change with each other. To an_ inter- 
nationally-minded person this is too clear 
to need elaboration. Very good grapes, as 
Adam Smith once said, can be raised in 
Scotland, and I have seen pineapples grown 
in Iowa, but no one advocates tariffs to 
cover the costs of the greenhouses necessary 
for these. Neither does anyone suppose 
that if Scotland does not grow grapes and 
Iowa does not grow pineapples, land will 
lie idle and men will be unemployed. And 
even if we do not grow our own sugar and 
manufacture our own watches, it would 
seem possible we could find something else 
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to do in the fields where nature and human 
skill have given a good start. 

It may be asked, however, how is it when 
the actual workings of tariffs seem so un- 
desirable that tariffs have been so firmly 
fixed in American policy? The answer is 
simple and sums up what we have already 
said. Tariffs do usually stimulate tem- 
porarily the production of certain goods; 
they may hasten or insure the establishment 
of industries that will turn out to be suited 
for American conditions, which is, of course, 
a very different thing from saying that on 
the whole they stimulate economical pro- 
duction. Up to the last few years in this 
country production has seemed the all- 
important thing, and only producers have 
been organized to demand what they de- 
sired. Furthermore, some small groups of 
producers had personally a good deal to 
gain from tariffs. On the other hand, the 
study of prices has been neglected and it is 
expensive. Consumers -are not organized 
and it is hard to organize them. They 
have been gulled by tariff advocates as 
they have been gulled by advertisers. 

Today, however, there are signs that we 
are inquiring into the reasons back of the 
prices we pay; we are coming to realize that 
the goal of economic production is the use 
of the goods produced. Heretofore we 
have looked at tariffs from the wrong end. 
It is time to give a show to the men and 
women who pay the price. 


ADAPTING HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES TO NEW 
CONDITIONS 
Of the papers here brought together, the first two describe definite plans by which home 
economics departments have recenily been able to adjust their work to changing needs and 
conditions, while the next two are based on studies of what is being done for this same 
general end in different parts of the United States. 


MEETING ADMINISTRATION PROB- 
LEMS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


FLORENCE JENKINS 


For several years there has been criticism 
in certain communities in Maine about the 
overstress on the manual side of home 
economics, about the heavy time require- 
ment for credit courses, and about the cost 
per pupil hour compared with classical 
academic subjects. These criticisms were 
leading toward the extinction of home eco- 
nomics courses in those towns. At the 
same time, school superintendents are 
asking if home economics may be made 
available to more girls and boys in our high 
schools and on such a basis that it can be 
accepted on a par with general academic 
courses. A type of work has been de- 
veloped which is meeting both these criti- 
cisms and these needs most successfully. 
It has already saved three departments. 

The new type of course is spoken of as an 
academic type of homemaking. It is a non- 
laboratory course and calls for a single daily 
period of the usual length (forty or forty- 
five minutes) and the same conditions as an 
ordinary high school subject. Class ac- 
tivities include discussions, debates, in- 
dividual and committee reports, demon- 
strations, talks, case studies, individual and 
class projects, field trips, dramatization, 
class councils and experiments. Instead 
of one textbook for all students, a variety 
is provided. Not more than four students 
use the same book at one time. By a 
process of rotation during the year, each 


student becomes familiar with four or more 
textbooks. 

Interest in homemaking education has 
increased and the enrollment has nearly 
doubled in schools offering single-period 
courses. This type of course costs much 
less than the laboratory type. Practical 
application is possible and effective through 
home projects and special laboratory 
courses. It relieves some of our crowded 
conditions, decreases the cost per pupil, 
reaches and interests a larger number of 
students, and reduces the budget. 

In one school last year, 80 freshmen en- 
rolled in this type of course. There had 
been no advanced work in the school 
because of lack of room and lack of time. 
More than half of these freshmen requested 
a second-year course on the same basis, and 
this has been developed and is proving 
possible with the same staff. 

The first-year course is called a Regimen 
Course in Home Problems and includes 
the following units: 

Thrift and Home Finance 

Vocational Opportunities in Home Economics 

Good Form in Dress 

Food in Everyday Living 

Management Problems of the Home 

Child Training 

Personal and Social Relationships 

The second-year course is a Home Man- 
agement Course and includes such units as: 

The Family Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 

The Family and the Community ~ 

Making the Home Attractive :; 

Making the Home Happy Through Leisure 

Making the Home Convenient 


A revaluation of the scope and methods 
of home economics is necessary in many 
schools. The present responsibilities and 
activities of girls and boys and homemakers 
should help us in determining what to offer 
in home economics courses to prepare young 
people to adjust themselves to present-day 
home and community life and to adapt 
themselves to life in the future. We are 
living in a world which is constantly chang- 
ing, and this necessitates flexible attitudes 
and concepts of school curricula. Home 
economics is a social study founded on 
basic problems of everyday living. It must 
not be superficial but must draw from all 
sources and help young people to develop 
insight, interest, and appreciation of home 
life in the present social world. 

Every school administrator and home 
economics teacher should have an adequate 
conception of the contributions of home 
economics and definite convictions as to its 
place in the educational program. The 
courses suggested above are helping to 
develop a philosophy of home economics 
education. These courses neither decrease 
the importance of the manual side of home- 
making nor emphasize that side, but they 
stress a conception of the social, economic, 
and cultural aspects of everyday living. 
They are opening up possibilities and prob- 
lems in this field, giving a greater apprecia- 
tion of everyday home and family life and 
the things that make for social and eco- 
nomic efficiency. 


LARGE FOODS CLASSES 
MERLE FORD AND GERTRUDE RICHARDS 


In Baltimore problems in the manage- 
ment of large classes in foods were precipi- 
tated when junior high school classes of as 
many as fifty-five girls were scheduled for 
small foods laboratories equipped for twen- 
ty-four, and for periods when no other 
teachers, laboratories, or classrooms were 
available. 
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While various methods of teaching were 
used with some success, it proved necessary 
to devise special methods to meet the special 
needs of these large and unwieldy classes. 

As we made a preliminary study of the 
situation we decided that in every case the 
teacher must spend a major portion of her 
time and effort in planning the lesson and in 
securing the cooperation and leadership of 
her students. The problem was simplified 
because the disciplinary cases had been 
withdrawn from the classes, the children 
were of average mentality or above, good 
work habits had been established during 
previous foods courses, and it was possible 
to give routine directions in written form. 
Considering these factors, we set about to 
devise a method by which all members of 
the class would be kept busy and interested 
from the beginning until the end of the 
period. For lack of a better name we 
termed it an activity-study plan. 

Each class was divided into two sections. 
One section prepared the food while the 
other section studied, then the first section 
served the food to the second section, which 
finally did the cleaning up while the first 
section studied. The time allotment for 
these parts of the work was as follows: 


5 minutes—Overview of lesson 
40 minutes— 

Section A—Prepare and serve food 

Section B—Work with instruction sheet 
preparing for the next cooking lesson 

40 minutes— 

Section A—Work with instruction sheet 
summarizing the work of the period. 
Assignment 

Section B—Be served and clean up 

5 minutes—Summary and clarification of 

assignment 

The course of study was adapted to the 
needs of these large classes by selecting the 
most important lessons and working them 
out in two similar ways: for example, 
through vegetable salad in one lesson and 
fruit salad in the next, or first plain bis- 
cuits and then biscuit variations; and the 
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instruction sheets were sufficiently general 
so that they applied to two successive 
lessons. Thus each girl in the class pre- 
pared the food and worked out the instruc- 
tion sheet once. Specific references were 
inserted after each question or activity 
according to the reference books available. 
A sample instruction sheet follows: 


GrapE 7—Lersson 7 
PART I 
(To be used in preparing for lesson) 


1. Study the introduction to Chapter IX, 
Junior High School Foods and Cookery 
booklet, pp. 25-26. 

2. Read carefully the recipe for making wheat 
muffins, p. 27. 

a. List the utensils which you will need in 
making muffins. 

b. List the steps in making muffins from 
the time you begin to get your 
supplies until you serve your muflins. 

c. Plan the work of your group so that 
each girl will have about the same 
amount of work to do. 

3. What precautions should be taken in mixing 
muffins? 

4. How can you tell when to take muffins from 
the oven? 

5. What will cause your muffins to rise? 

6. What other things may be used to make 
muffins rise? 

7. Why are muffins called quickbreads? 
Name other quickbreads. 

8. What causes a muffin to have large holes? 


PART II 
(To be used in summarizing lesson) 


1. How would you judge the muffins you made 
today—poor, fair, good, excellent? 
Use these standards for judging: 
a. Were the muffins well raised and nicely 
browned? 
b. Did they taste good? 
c. Did they feel light in weight for their 
size? 
d. When broken, were they entirely 
“done” and did they crumble a bit? 
2. If you were working at home alone how long 
should it take you to make muflins for 
your family? 
a. How many members are there in your 
family? 
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b. What proportion of the recipe would 
you use? 
c. How long would it take you to secure 
supplies, light and regulate the oven, 
mix the muffins and bake them? 
3. Make muffins for your family some evening 
this week and see if you can follow the 
schedule you planned in 2. 
4. Ask your family whether your muffins were 


poor, good, or excellent. 
5. If your family like the muffins try to make 
different kinds from time to time. 
Name as many kinds of muffins as you 
can think of which you could make. 
6. Would you consider quickbreads an ideal 
food for children? Why? 


One period was used in introducing this 
method and organizing the class for the 
work. Each section elected a chairman 
who was to act as a co-chairman of the class. 
Each section organized further into groups 
of four, five, or six, each with a leader and 
with definite places assigned for both study 
and laboratory work. 

The tasks of the co-chairmen were to 
report those absent and to help in maintain- 
ing good conduct and high standards of 
class work, to assist in the distribution of 
supplies, and to distribute and collect 
instruction sheets, reference materials, 
and notebooks when desired. The group 
leaders were always ready to assist the 
chairman of their section. 

This method necessitated careful plan- 
ning and alertness on the part of the teacher 
and the ability to place more and more 
responsibility for routine duties upon 
student leaders. All students were made 
to feel the importance of cooperating by 
working quietly and efficiently. Home 
practice on products prepared in school was 
encouraged and emphasized. Every child 
made an effort to be in uniform and ready 
to work when the bell rang and remained 
in uniform until the end of the period. 
Each instruction sheet provided enough 
work to keep every child busy for all of the 
time available, and the questions were 
placed in the order of their importance, so 
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that the fundamental points were covered 
even though the instruction sheet was not 
completed by the end of the study period. 
The girls were not expected to complete 
the instruction sheets out of class. 

It was not necessary for the teacher to 
become a slave to the grading of notebooks, 
because by sampling the written work 
frequently and by a check-up on the labora- 
tory work of the students common errors 
could be discovered and corrected. The 
instruction sheets were considered a ve- 
hicle for imparting simple information and 
directions rather than as the end result 
upon which the semester’s work depended. 

The results seemed to justify our experi- 
mentation with method, for the girls worked 
seriously and continuously. They seemed 
happy throughout their foods period, and 
when the minimum essentials tests were 
given at the end of the semester they passed 
with flying colors. In addition, the devel- 
opment of interest, leadership, cooperation, 
and the ability to work well with a group 
were important outcomes. 


MAINTAINING STANDARDS OF 
LIVING WITH REDUCED 
TNCOMES 


LEONORA H. ZIMMERMAN 


In the early summer of 1933 a committee 
of the department of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the American Home 
Economics Association attempted to learn 
what actual contribution home economics 
departments in our public schools were 
making to help individuals, families, and 
communities maintain a reasonable stand- 
ard of living. The members were three 
state supervisors of home economics, Mar- 
ion F. Breck of Delaware, Lillian C. Hoff- 
man of South Carolina, and Leonora H. 
Zimmerman of Colorado, chairman. 

The committee recognized the difficulty 
presented by the fact that there are many 
interpretations given to “standard of liv- 
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ing,” and phrased the two questions by 
means of which it collected information ina 
way to avoid this difficulty. The first ques- 
tion was “What changes have been made 
in your home economics program to help 
meet present conditions and to help main- 
tain a possible standard of living on a re- 
duced income?” and under this were listed 
eight topics referring to work in the schools. 
The second question was a request for 
evidences that home economics had been 
of actual help to the home, the community, 
and the individual. 

The questions were sent to supervisors in 
the 48 states, 33 of whom replied. In 
tabulating the returns only those items 
were included which were mentioned in the 
majority of the replies. 

As regards changes introduced into home 
economics programs, the replies made more 
mention of changes in topics of study than 
in method. The eight general topics and 
their principal subdivisions and the num- 
ber of times each was mentioned were ar- 
ranged in accordance with frequency of 
mention as follows: 


Foops 
Subject Matter 
Nutritious, balanced _ low-cost 
Conservation of foods—storage, can- 
Use of home-produced food ma- 
Serving of hot lunches............. 36 
Marketing and buying............. 27 
Methods 
Low-cost meal work based on food 
given by welfare agencies........ 27 
Materials brought from home for 


Increased use of demonstration 
method to reduce cost of food 


21 
CLOTHING 
Subject Matter 
Renovation and remodeling of gar- 
ments for self and others......... 88 
Care and repair of clothing......... 51 
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Selection of clothing and materials.. 45 
Use of sugar and flour sacks for un- 
dergarments and articles for the 


Emphasis on use of cotton materials 21 
Method 
Making clothing for others......... 33 


HomME EQUIPMENT AND FURNISHING 


Subject Matter 
Refinishing furniture and equip- 
ment for the home.............. 67 
Making the most of what we have.. 49 
Rearrangement of furniture........ 27 
Improvising needed articles of furni- 
ture where no money is avail- 


Cuttp DEVELOPMENT 
Subject Matter 
Construction of inexpensive toys.... 51 


Concentration on trying to keep chil- 
dren happy and well through 
proper dict and general care...... 45 

Keeping children happy though the 
family is in financial distress... .. 40 

Making garments for children... ... 30 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Subject Matter 

Inexpensive recreation for family 

Sharing family responsibilities dur- 
ing these strategic times, especi- 
ally when more work is being done 
51 

Worthy use of leisure for self ...... 15 


Home MANAGEMENT 


Subject Matter 
Emphasis on expenditure of family 
Stressing careful planning of time to 
provide for leisure............... 21 
Emphasis on personal accounts... . . 15 
Orner UNITS 
30 
Personal grooming at little cost....... 15 


Home projects were also reported, 100 
dealing with problems of low cost such as 
care, renovation, and remodeling of cloth- 
ing, renovation of furniture, economy 
foods, food conservation, and planning 
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family recreation, and 27 with personal 
improvement. 

These figures show that the emphasis has 
changed greatly from what was preva- 
lent a few years ago, and that at present 
management of family finances is receiving 
special attention. Evidently much more 
might be done to maintain proper home life 
when money is scarce, and it may be that 
if more attention had been paid to this in 
the past, the strain would not be so keenly 
felt at present. 

The following lists show some of the 
ways in which home economics has helped 
to maintain a reasonable standard of living: 


Home 


More assumption by the girls of home responsi- 
bility, especially when mothers are working 
outside the home 

Wiser use of the family income 

Better methods and greater efficiency in the 
use of old equipment and whatever is on 
hand 

Better planned and served meals 

Homes brightened with articles made at low 
cost 

Greater interest in home life and family rela- 
tionships 

Growing interest in preservation of foods and 
serving of lower cost meals 

Greater emphasis on the scientific method of 
homemaking 

Greater emphasis on family health 


CoMMUNITY 


Cooperation with relief agencies in the prep- 
aration of food lists, also preserving food 
for these groups 

Making clothing for the needy 

Helping in classes for adults where clothing 
renovation and food economy have been 
stressed 


INDIVIDUAL 


Personal improvement of the girls in character 
traits and personal appearance 

Improved health habits 

Better use of family income through the use of 
home economics training—caring for chil- 
dren, making clothes for others, and serving 
meals for various groups 


Development of a sense of sharing responsi- 
bility for the use of the family income 

Providing attractive rooms at a small cost 

Making entire wardrobes so as to keep a good 
personal appearance at low cost 


Several states reported an increase of in- 
terest in home economics training. One 
state reported that the regular course of 
study had been disregarded in order to 
meet the emergency needs of each individ- 
ual class; this brought a real challenge to 
every teacher, but they all felt work had 
been more vital this year than ever before. 

The replies also brought out the fact 
that there is increasing cooperation between 
home economics departments and _ relief 
agencies, parent-teacher organizations, and 
other community groups. It was felt that 
when home economics has proved its useful- 
ness in such ways it will receive the most 
valuable kind of publicity. 


MAINTAINING A FUNCTIONING 
HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT 


LILLIAN PEEK 


A committee on “Maintaining a Func- 
tioning Home Economics Department in a 
Changing Economic Life” was appointed 
in 1932-33 by the department of elementary 
and secondary schools of the American 
Home Economics Association with the 
present writer as chairman. Unfortunately 
its present report amounts to hardly more 
than a random sampling of what is being 
done throughout the United States. It 
represents four decidedly diverse states, 
New York, Louisiana, California, and Texas, 
and includes two town, one city, and one 
state-wide program. 

Miss Marian Salisbury of Elmira, New 
York, lists the following outstanding things 
which have been done there to help the 
home economics department function and 
says they are fairly typical of the state. 
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1. Renovation of clothing, in day and night 
school 

2. Refinishing old furniture 

3. Selection and preparation of low-cost meals 
from the restricted food list furnished by 
the social agencies 

4. Preservation of donated foods for the Red 
Cross 

5. Renovating toys suitable for the preschool 
child 

6. Wise selection of foods from school cafeteria 
emphasizing minimum cost 

7. Development of personality traits to en- 
hance home and family life 

8. Home entertaining and games for the home 


Miss Johne Bowles of Clinton, Louisiana, 
adds to activities similar to those listed from 
New York the following: 


1. Red Cross materials were used in the making 
of garments by adult classes. Some of the 
women received wages from the U. R. C. 
but the work was supervised by the home 
economics instructor. 

2. One class of girls who were unable to buy 
materials made garments of materials 
furnished by a church organization and 
distributed them to the needy. 

3. Food budgets used by the U. R. C. were 
taken as a basis for meal planning and 
serving. Meals averaging 4 cents per 
person per day were planned, prepared, 
and served and the food value recorded. 

4. Clothes were collected and distributed to 
needy families. 

5. Home-grown foods have been encouraged. 
Native evergreens have been used to pro- 
vide beauty about the home at low cost. 

6. The girls in the department developed the 
best spirit of fellowship they have ever 
displayed. 


Miss Ada Kennedy of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, sent in some very simple, usable 
mimeographed booklets prepared by the 
John Muir High School entitled “A Plan for 
Financing the Family,” “Market List for 
Family of Five,” and ““A Week’s Menus for 
a Family of Five’ and a printed sheet 
called ‘“Block-Aid Menus.” This con- 
tained a “‘Guide for a Limited Food Budget” 
and “Meals for a Week” which could be 
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prepared on a two-burner gas plate and 
without refrigeration. 

In Texas I have had access to annual 
reports from 461 vocational home eco- 
nomics departments and with the able 
assistance of two of our district supervisors 
have brought together rather interesting 
compilations of both class and home pro- 
ject data which have direct bearing on this 
report. 

About 30,000 high school pupils, includ- 
ing both white and colored, and also some 
600 boys, were enrolled in the home 
economics courses. Over 68,000 home 
projects were carried on. They dealt with 
personal, family, and community relation- 
ships, with entertainment, with child care 
and guidance, and with various aspects of 
food, clothing, health, home management 
and finance, and home improvement. 

In the Texas program of work we have 
emphasized the importance of driving 
toward definite goals or objectives based 
upon home needs. In some communities 
with the advice and guidance of school 
superintendents and principals, local com- 
mittees of interested lay people have been 
asked to study the community problems 
and offer suggestions as to what was most 
needed and where the emphasis should be 
placed. The activities have been along 
the lines reported from other states. 

Emphasis has also been placed on mental 
hygiene and attitudes which contribute to 
fuller and more complete living at home and 
result in greater satisfaction and happiness 
for all members of the family. Of the 
home projects reported, 22, 163 were within 
this area of home and family life. 

The annual per capita cost for depart- 
ment maintenance has been reduced from 
approximately $2.50 per year to approxi- 
mately $1 per year. 

Such a program demands necessarily 
much re-training of teachers already in the 
field. In Texas this has been attempted by 
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means of home economics news-letters, 
group conferences (45 in number during 
1932-33), school visits, and special summer 
courses, the latter deserving special men- 
tion. 

Special summer courses in content ma- 
terials and the technic of leadership of 
adolescents and adult groups in pre-parent 
and parent education were set up. These 
courses were offered during the month of 
June in three centers: the State University 
at Austin, the State College for Women at 
Denton, and the Technological College at 
Lubbock. The original underlying idea 
was to have about an equal number of par- 
ents and home economics teachers in order 
that each group might exert a dynamic in- 
fluence on the other. 

By virtue of our authority in the State 
Department of Education we have measur- 
ably raised the standards of teaching by 
eliminating many teachers who are on the 
borderline of failure and by substituting 
better trained and more successful ones. 
This is accomplished by the issuance of an 
annual vocational home economics certifi- 
cate of approval to those teachers only who 
are meeting more or less successfully the 
needs of their pupils as they relate to im- 
proved home and family life. School 
authorities are urged to employ teachers 
receiving the higher professional ratings, 
and since final approval is vested in our 
department encouragement is usually all 
that is necessary to accomplish this. Local 
politics sometimes interfere. We follow the 
practice of giving borderline teachers a 
year’s warning with constructive sugges- 
tions for the elimination of their weak 
points. Failure to improve means non-in- 
clusion on the list of approved vocational 
teachers. As a rule teachers see the fair- 
ness of this system and accept it graciously. 
Local school authorities also appreciate 
assistance of this sort. 
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HOMEMAKING IN THE PROVI- 
DENCE Y. W. C. A. 


ELEANOR F. WELLS 


A school of homemaking within the Y. 
W. C. A. offers a different opportunity be- 
cause of the organization set-up than one 
under a regular school curriculum. Listed 
among the social work agencies of various 
cities as a “character building organization 
for leisure time activities among girls and 
women” and dealing as it does mainly with 
the underprivileged in their free hours, it 
behooves the “Y”’ to anticipate the needs 
of the immediate moment and march well 
in the forefront of developments. 

As the school doors close, the Y. W. C. A. 
buildings begin to hum with activity. All 
the afternoon clubs of Girl Reserves meet 
to carry out their various programs. Nor 
does quiet reign when they return home. 
The evening is full of the activities of the 
industrial girl and business girl just out of 
work. The health education department 
offers physical release to those who have 
been in cramped sedentary occupations all 
day. Since the beginning of unemploy- 
ment, a trained social worker as “personal 
counselor” has found her time full listening 
to individual problems and directing needs. 
These may lead towards a clinic, a recrea- 
tional class, a job, or vocational training. 

In such a set-up, a home economist can 
easily imagine a program adapted to im- 
mediate needs. With the starting of the 
school of homemaking in the Providence 
Y. W. C. A. three years ago, the first de- 
mand seemed to come from the many girls 
thrown out of work. Our original classes 
were with students. Short-time 


courses were ostensibly to educate them 


either for their own home problems or for 
taking a position in a private home or in an 
institution. Soon we saw that mental 
occupation was equally necessary and that 
the physical release given to tense nerves in 
healthy organized games brought results 
in poise and coordination of thought with 
action, which improved unquestionably the 
work for our original purpose—teaching 
homemaking. 

Each girl who registered in homemaking 
classes was required to meet with the per- 
sonal counselor. Her immediate needs or 
those of her family were determined and 
acted on. If this involved cooperation with 
another social agency that was effected. 
The previous training of the girls quickly 
divided them into groups. The business 
girl who could meet the public, had a neat 
appearance, and was adaptable to an emerg- 
ency could in a few lessons master the art 
of waitressing, as we practised it in the 
Residence Dining Hall. Not so the in- 
dustrially trained child. No one had cared 
how she looked or dressed, how she sat or 
walked. If she were absent from work 
because of illness following fatigue, her 
position was easily filled. And deviations 
from the routine work with efforts at origi- 
nality were fraught with too great danger for 
her to attempt them a second time. She 
was not alert; she could not master her sub- 
ject easily; she could not anticipate; and 
her movements were awkward. In her we 
found our greatest opportunity. 

It was decided that all girls in unem- 
ployed classes should register for the health 
education department. Here a_ physical 
examination is a routine part of the pro- 
cedure, with its subsequent recommenda- 
tion for some kind of physical training 
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or treatment. Relaxation exercises were 
taught as well as games requiring quick 
thinking and prompt acting. With the 
girl’s ultimate goal in mind—working in the 
home—instruction in the proper use of 
muscle play was given, first in the game and 
then related to housework. This some- 
times involved the right way of standing, 
walking, going up stairs, stooping, reach- 
ing, sweeping. With the Residence as a 
practice house, actual bedrooms, bath- 
rooms, and living rooms were cared for, and 
the dining room supplied experience for the 
would-be tea-room waitress. The kitchen 
and dining room of the homemaking school 
itself, situated in an old colonial house, 
furnished the center for food preparation, 
the class ending with a simple meal which 
involved also table setting and _ service. 
The meals were simple, their cost often 
covered by the ten-cent class dues. 

To this center we have attracted groups 
of girls in out-of-school or out-of-work 
hours for the supper or luncheon class. 
The ages ranged from 10 to 25 years. In- 
vestigation has proved that these girls have 
not had home economics. Many of the 
younger ones have come from parochial 
schools, where the subject is not taught. 
Older girls are generally from the commer- 
cial high schools, where this subject is not 
included in the curriculum. 

Among the commercial high school girls, 
“boys” is naturally a very popular subject 
of conversation, as is also the movie. 
Their talks revealed a need for guidance 
along normal, wholesome lines of thought. 
We, therefore, suggested such a course, 
asking the girls to name it themselves. 
“Getting Married” was their choice. We 
discussed topic heads with them, and as a 
result, six informal talks of an hour each 
were planned to occur immediately follow- 
ing the Wednesday supper hour. Notices 


were sent to other departments in the ““Y” 
and to various churches, from whence we 
drew a generous sprinkling. Sitting in- 
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formally around the fireplace in the home- 
making school we discussed ‘The Friend”’ 
and ‘The Fiancé” with a married member 
of the Mental Hygiene Society. (That a 
speaker be married was always a first requis- 
ite.) ‘When Can We Afford to Marry” 
was interestingly handled by a home econ- 
omist. A clergyman took the subject 
“What Kind of a Husband Do You Want?”, 
while a graduate of the Vassar School of 
Euthenics discussed with the girls ‘The 
Job of Being a Wife.” The course closed 
with a talk by a woman physician, the state 
director of child welfare, on “‘Are We Being 
Fair to Our Children?” And since ‘‘Dam- 
aged Lives” was then being shown in the 
Providence movie houses and several of 
the girls had been to see it, its motive and 
meaning were explained. 

We noticed that brought face to face 
with the more serious aspects of life the 
girls judged frankly and sensibly. When 
they voted on the necessary qualifications 
for a husband, good health led the list, 
followed by religion, dependability, and 
being a good worker. Good looks and 
amusements trailed in at the end. 

Another aspect of the work is carried on 
in cooperation with the nationality secre- 
taries of our community, through the Inter- 
national Institute. Groups of foreign-born 
women have come to remodel clothes. As 
long as the Red Cross dress material was 
available, we were able to secure it for 
those who could not afford to buy, rather 
than having it doled out to them in ready- 
made garments. In one instance a man’s 
suit of clothes was converted into a good- 
looking woman’s dress. Italian girls, know- 
ing English in the schools but only the 
patois of their native language in the home, 
have heard the Roman Italian from an 
Italian dressmaking instructor. 

Among the Armenian women, the market 
basket reports have been put to good use in 
food preparation classes. At present, when 
pork is being distributed by the govern- 
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ment, its uses are being demonstrated, the 
women bringing the pork and preparing it 
for their evening meal. Instruction in the 
use of the Dutch oven is often necessary as 
many have no regularovens. These lessons 
have an added significance, because some of 
our people come from Turkey where the 
Mohammedan, as well as the Jewish re- 
ligion, forbids the use of pork, so that it is a 
meat with which they are thoroughly un- 
familiar. Similar classes have been held 
with the Slavic mothers and daughters. 
Added to food instruction, these women 
are learning by practical adaptation the 


English words for the homely articles they © 


are using every day. All this helps to ce- 
ment the home tie so often loosened be- 
tween foreign homes and their American- 
ized children. Teaching the mother how to 
prepare an American dish does much to 
keep alive the child’s pride in the mother’s 
cooking. Nor are they ashamed under 
such circumstances to have their American 
friends visit their homes. 

A new feature under consideration is a 
program for the girls who have more leisure 
hours now that they are under the N.R.A. 

To meet all these new needs, frequent 
staff meetings and conferences are essential 
when we can pool our information and 
interests. It all seems more than worth 
while, however, because of the important 
social as well as the personal values of the 
work, 


AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETING 


ELIZABETH GUILFORD 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association was held 
at the Palmer House in Chicago, October 8 
to 13, 1933. The program, of which Miss 
Faith McAuley was in charge, continued 
the usual standard of excellence which the 
Association has established. Committee 
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reports and invited speakers brought a 
wealth of information and interest on such 
varying subjects as new developments in 
diet and trends in education. Dr. Kate 
Daum, the president, through her report of 
the child welfare meeting called by Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins at Washing- 
ton a few days before the Chicago meeting, 
presented the community responsibility of 
professionally trained people at the present 
time. This same point was stressed by 
Dr. Ella Oppenheimer of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, who reported on physical 
examinations of children in various parts of 
the country which give evidence of increased 
malnutrition, and by Dr. Maude Watson, 
who spoke on the emotional strain the 
families and particularly the children of the 
unemployed are undergoing. The exhibit 
of the Community Education Association 
was evidence that members of the Associa- 
tion have been aware of their responsibility. 
Very well worked out charts gave the de- 
tails of several types of efficiently function- 
ing community programs and one state 
program. This phase of the Association’s 
work is particularly interesting to home 
economists since so many of them have been 
occupied with the same sort of programs. 
Tea was served in the exhibit room every 
afternoon with different local groups acting 
as hostess, among them the Chicago home 
economists in business. Because of the 
many commercial exhibits, this department 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion was very well represented at the meet- 
ing and each visitor received a ticket to the 
Century of Progress from the local group. 
The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion was officially represented at the ban- 
quet by the president, Miss Frances Zuill, 
and by Miss Frances Swain. Inan address, 
“Remedies for Social Indigestion,” Pro- 
fessor Paul Douglas of the University of 
Chicago urged the support of President 
Roosevelt’s reconstruction program both 
from the selfish standpoint of the preserva- 
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tion and security of the individual and for 
the improvement of the social structure. 
Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge is the presi- 
dent of the Association for 1933-34, and 
Miss Laura Comstock is the president-elect. 


HOME ECONOMICS AT THE 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


BEULAH I. COON 


The theme of the American Vocational 
Association, ‘Education for Relief and Re- 
construction,” was carried through each of 
the sessions of the home economics group 
meeting in Detroit from December 7 to 9. 
Elisabeth Amery, vice-president of the 
Association representing home economics, 
and Ruth Freegard, the local chairman, 
planned a splendid program holding the 
thought of the group to various angles of 
this topic in the five meetings. The first 
two sessions on “Present Social and 
Economic Problems of Family Life and 
Means of Giving Effective Help with These 
in the Reconstruction” were in the nature 
of panel discussions. 

The first panel was led by Dr. Vreeland, 
an educational research specialist in Detroit. 
Panel members included a home economist 
in college, one in business, a high school 
principal, an economist, a juvenile court 
worker, and a director of university exten- 
sion. Many social and economic problems 
of family life were discussed, including: 
assisting families to maintain a rich and 
abundant life on the radically reduced 
income; the protection of children from the 
difficulties encountered in maintaining life 
under exceedingly serious economic condi- 
tions; guiding the thinking of young people 
so as to result in neither acceptance of the 
old social and economic system nor hope- 
lessness regarding its future; the encourage- 
ment of children to do things in the home 
for the joy of doing them, even though 
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their activities there may not be economic- 
ally required; the development of satis- 
factory attitudes toward money, the home, 
and parent-child relationships; the develop- 
ment of a spirit of cooperation and a recog- 
nition of the need for controlling business in 
the interest of the consumer. Each of 
these problems was broken down into many 
smaller and more detailed problems. 

The second panel was led by Minnie 
Irons of Missouri and was made up of home 
economists with differing backgrounds of 
experience: two state supervisors, an itin- 
erant teacher trainer, a college home eco- 
nomics teacher, a teacher of adult groups, 
and a high school teacher. Several of the 
problems which had been raised in the 
morning were discussed with an effort to 
determine the school level in which these 
problems could be most effectively attacked 
and the relative emphasis in adult classes 
and in day school programs. Home pro- 
ject work and class work for each of these 
groups were evaluated to determine their 
relative effectiveness in developing ability 
to meet these many problems. 

The home economics program for relief 
described by Marion Van Liew was a 
stimulus to others to recognize the differ- 
ence in methods used with women who are 
in desperate need and the opportunity of 
assisting them to use relief funds so as to 
improve the health and morale of their 
families. The precautions necessary to 
consider in viewing home economics as an 
agency of reconstruction as well as relief 
were strongly emphasized by Druzilla Kent. 
She urged better education for consumption, 
for leisure of family members, and for 
helping to support the government in 
placing the consumer in a position to 
function in the new order. Frances Zuill 
described the activities of the American 
Home Economics Association with the 
consumer groups of N.R.A. and A.A.A. 

Two high school teachers, a teacher 
trainer, and a college student explained how 
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contacts with the homes had enabled them 
to plan a much more vital home economics 
program. The vision of practical helps 
possible through home project work and the 
many opportunities being offered prospec- 
tive teachers to develop ability to work 
closely with the homes showed splendid 
progress during the last few years. It was 
apparent that in the situations described 
teachers were developing ability to use 
home projects as a vital part of teaching. 

The last session dealt with descriptions 
of constructive programs in child study for 
adult classes, in home nursing and manage- 
ment for high school, and in practical 
budgeting for continuation school, high 
school, and adult groups. To close the 
session twelve criteria drawn up for 
evaluating home economics content in high 
school were proposed and briefly discussed. 


GRADES ON LABELS OF CANNED 
FOODS 


F. M. SHOOK 


Rightfully housewives are demanding 
grade labeling of products which they buy 
for the home. Too long have manufac- 
turers dodged the issue by attempting to 
make the good housewife “brand” con- 
scious, while she is puzzling her mind on 
how to buy economically and at the same 
time get the quality she desires. 

When she is buying canned foods the 
puzzle is most intricate. Here the goods 
themselves are hidden in a tin can. The 
housewife has no opportunity to examine 
them at all. She must look to the label to 
inform herself about the contents. There 
she finds no direct information about the 
grade of the product, so she turns to the 
only other alternative and tries to get an 
idea of the quality from the price charged. 

The futility of this “trial and error” 
method is demonstrated by the following 
tables showing the quality of several kinds 
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of canned foods bought at random from 
retail stores. A stands for “Fancy,” B 
for “Extra-Standard,’’ and C for ‘“Stand- 
ard”’ grades, and X indicates an advertised 
brand. Those designated “‘Sub-Standard”’ 
bore labels indicating that they were below 
the U. S. standard but not illegal. 

Table 1 shows that price is no guide to 
quality selection. In many instances the 
goods selling at the higher prices were 
of poorer quality than those at lower prices. 

Table 2 compares the cost of advertised 
and non-advertised brands of comparable 
quality. 

In the booklet ‘‘Problems Involved in the 
Marketing of California Canned Peaches,”’ 
published by California Canning Peach 
Growers in 1929, it is shown that 560 per cent 
of the sample cans of canned peaches taken 
from retailers’ stock, bearing labels which 
the packers stated they used on Fancy 
peaches were not fancy peaches, and that 
43.9 per cent of the cans bearing labels said 
to be used on Choice or Extra-standard 
peaches were not choice or extra-standard. 
Little wonder that the consumer turns to 
other competing products—fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

These conditions point definitely to the 
necessity of grade statements on labels. 
Already the Secretary of Agriculture has 
promulgated official grades for the principal 
fruit and vegetable canned foods, and 
grades for those not now covered are in 
tentative form and can quickly be made 
official. 

The official grades are designated as A 
indicating Fancy, B indicating Choice or 
Extra-Standard, and C indicating Stand- 
ard. The official designation for Sub- 
Standard is “Below U. S. Standard, Low 
Quality, but not Illegal.”” Every can of 
fruit and vegetables regardless of brand 
name falls within one of these four grades. 

It is required that every can placed on 
sale to the consumer must bear a label. 
These labels can and should have on them a 
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TABLE 1 
Prices and Grades of Canned Foods TABLE 1—Concluded 
SIZE | PRICE SIZE | PRICE 
KIND OF FOOD OF PER GRADE KIND OF FOUoD OF PER GRADE 
CAN CAN CAN CAN 
cents Corn, Whole Grain cents 
Green Cut Beans 2 74 Cc Yellow 2 | 123 BX 
“ “ “ 2 8 Cc “ 2 10 A 
2 10 Cc 2 14 A x 
2 10 B 
2 9 B Peas 
_ fF 2 8 B Alaska # 2 sieve 2 9} | Sub-stand. 
2 | 15 BX “ 2 | 10 | Sub-stand. 
2 | 10 A 2 | 10 | Sub-stand. 
“ 
Wax Cut Beans 2 10 B #3 
“ 2 15 Cc 4 3 2 12 
2 | 163 B 
Tomatoes 2 6 | Sub-stand. i. Axe 2 | 20 B 
“ 2 6} Cc + #2 * 2 | 10 B 
“ 2 8 Cc = 2° 2 | 21 A 
“ 2 6 Cc a 2 | 18 A 
” 2 7 Cc 
“ 2 8} Cc Sweets #4 “ 216 Cc 
“ 2 | 10 Cc 2 | 124 B 
2 8} B 2 | 13 B 
“ 2 9 B 2 B 
“ 2 9} B . a 2 | 18 B 
“ 2/110 B 2 | 25 BX 
“ 23 | 15 CX “ #5 sieve 2 | 20 BX 
«“ ¢ “ 45 « 2 | 18 BX 
“ 3 1 1} Cc “ #3 «= 2 14} A 
= 3 | 17 | Sub-stand. “ GR. 2 | 18 A 
3 15 Cc 
TABLE 2 
Corn, Cream Style ‘ 
2 B Comparative costs of advertised and unadvertised 
“ “ 2/110 B brands of canned vegetables 
Country Gentleman 2 | 15 B 
2 10 A Adver- |Unadver- 
“ “ 2 | 13} A tised ti 
Evergreen 2 7 Cc 
“ 2 110 B 15 8 
“ 2 | 10 A 15 93 
Corn, Whole Grain 123 | 9 
Shoe Peg 8 C 14 10 
“ “ 2 10 Cc 
2 | 13 B 
=, mM 2 | 12 B statement of the quality expressed in the 
9 B simple, easily understood, alphabetical 
grade symbols A, B, and C suggested by the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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The terrific recent decline in the per 
capita consumption of canned foods can be 
ascribed to one thing only, the lack of 
proper information on labels. Under this 
system of labeling, sales resistance has 
been increasing in spite of the fact that 
many millions are spent each year by na- 
tional advertisers in attempts to sell brand 
names to consumers. This decline in 
consumption occurred also in spite of the 
fact that organizations like the National 
Canners Association, the American Can 
Company, The Continental Can Company, 
The California Packing Corporation, Libby, 
McNeill and Libby, and many others are 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in research work for the purpose of improv- 
ing the technic of canning. Moreover, 
during this period and for a long time past 
much attention has been given to the im- 
provement and selection of varieties for 
canning purposes. 

Unquestionably canners now have varie- 
ties better suited for canning, they pack 
higher quality products, they maintain their 
plants in better sanitary conditions, they 
grade their packs carefully from the field 
through the finished operations to the ware- 
house. They do sell their products by 
grades, do list their stock by grades, do 
recognize grades already promulgated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Canned foods are the safest foods that 
come to the table. They are scientifically 
prepared and processed and carefully 
graded, but they are dumbly labelled. 

How beautiful are the labels! See the 
pretty colors. See the beautiful blue 
flowers. See the pretty red bird among the 
flowers. And these are “informative” la- 
bels!) The one on a can of corn tells you 
how many ounces of the corn there are in 
the can and it tells you the brand name. 
There are 4,500 other brands of corn. 
Try them all, then use the one that suits 
you best. 
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Canners and distributors who object to 
grade statements on labels are virtually 
saying to the consumer “Now my dear little 
housewife, this is all we want an informative 
label to tell you about canned foods. True 
there are different grades of canned foods, 
but we would not think of divulging this 
information on the label. We pack grade 
A, grade B, and grade C goods, but if we 
put the grade on the label you would not 
think you were getting grade A when you 
buy grade C. My, no! We must not 
remove the element of chance from your 
buying. Is it not fun to be fooled? Un- 
certainty adds spice to life. Don’t be pro- 
saic and buy fresh raw foods that you can 
see and know what you are getting, but 
show your individuality and spirit of care- 
lessness by buying canned foods labeled 
with our type of informative label so you 
won’t know anything about the quality you 
are getting. Enjoy a surprise nowand then.” 

In view of the fact that the results of 
grading under the standards and grades 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture are a satisfactory determination of 
quality of canned foods on which govern- 
ment purchases are made and on which 
loans of millions of dollars are safely made 
not only by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation but by bankers generally, and 
further that they have been proved through 
court decisions to be enforcable, the board 
of directors of the Tri-State Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, an association of canners in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and New Jersey, main- 
tains that such grades would bea sound basis 
on which to label canned foods and would 
offer a satisfactory and welcome aid to 
consumers in selecting the quality preferred. 

The Tri-State Packers’ Association, Inc., 
Easton, Maryland, will be glad to have the 
reaction of consumers to this plan of grade 
statements on labels, and will also be glad to 
have the opinion of home economists on this 


point. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


The department of social service is one 
of the rapidly growing professional depart- 
ments in the American Home Economics 
Association, and one whose value is be- 
coming more clearly recognized. As was 
brought out in a paper prepared for the 
Second International Conference for Social 
Work and published in the JouRNAL for 
May, 1932, nutrition is the division of the 
home economics field most frequently called 
on by the social service agency, but others are 
proving their usefulness more and more fre- 
quently. Widespread unemployment and 
reduced incomes are showing the need of 
skill in the use of all the available family 
resources, and the strain which they place 
on home life and morale brings to the fore 
the importance of the more personal factors 
in home management. In other words, 
women whose training combines home 
economics and the technic of social work 

‘are accomplishing what would be impossible 

with either alone. Some of the ways in 
which this is working out are treated in 
several papers in this issue. 

Miss Nesbitt’s article on page 73 was 
considered a high spot even in the excellent 
program of the department at the annual 
meeting last June. And, by the way, ab- 
stracts of two other good papers from that 
meeting, one by Sophie Halsted of the De- 
troit Department of Health and one by 
Margaret S. Chaney of Connecticut College, 
were published in the October JouRNAL, 
pages 708 and 709. A different type of 
home economics cooperation is illustrated 
in Miss Well’s description (page 94) of the 
way homemaking topics have been woven 
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into a Y. W. C. A. emergency program. 
JournaL readers will remember that one 
phase of this was discussed editorially in 
February, 1932. 

Miss Youngblood’s paper on page 78 may 
be said to look at the subject from the other 
end and emphasizes what contact with 
family case work technics can do to broaden 
the understanding of the home economist 
whose primary job is teaching homemaking. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
AND TEACHERS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


During the Cleveland convention of the 
N. E. A. the meetings of this department 
will be held on Saturday, February 24, with 
a tea on Sunday, February 25. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Statler, as will 
the morning and afternoon sessions on 
Saturday and the banquet that evening. 
At the morning meeting the theme will be 
“The Home Economists’ Part in the Re- 
covery Program” and Dr. Edith Elmer 
Wood will speak on “‘New Types of Hous- 
ing—Their Implications for the Teaching of 
Home Economics.” The theme for the 
afternoon session is to be “Home Economists 
Meet the Present Challenge,” and there 
will be panel discussions by classroom 
teachers to show how their work is made a 
vital part in the recovery program through 
such situations as those presented by 
clothing, nutrition and health, decreased 
budgets, consumer problems, and adult edu- 
cation programs. 

The tea Sunday afternoon will be at 
Shaker Tavern, with the Cleveland Home 
Economics Association and the members of 
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the local home economics in business group 
as hostesses. 

Applications for reservations should be 
sent to the local chairman, Miss Adelaide 
Laura Van Duzer, supervisor of home 
economics, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


DIETS AT DIFFERENT LEVELS OF 
NUTRITION 


Among the greatest aids which home 
economists have given to their colleagues in 
the social service field are practical guides 
to the selection of adequate, low-cost diets. 
In this the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics has naturally taken a leading 
part, and its popular bulletins and press 
releases have been widely and gratefully 
used. Now comes a publication of yet 
greater help and significance and one which 
economists as well as social workers will 
findinvaluable. It is “Diets at Four Levels 
of Nutritive Content and Cost” by Hazel 
K. Stiebeling and Medora M. Ward, issued 
as United States Department of Agriculture 
Circular No. 296. It gives four diets, each 
developed in accordance with the best avail- 
able studies of dietary habits and needs and 
using the approximate quantities of various 
foods or groups of foods necessary to meet 
the accepted nutritive standards. These 
diets represent four price levels, described 
respectively as restricted diet for emergency 
use, adequate diet at minimum cost, ade- 
quate diet at moderate cost, and liberal diet. 

Students of food economics will be in- 
terested in such tables as those showing the 
yearly quantities of various foods and food 
groups needed per capita for the population 
of the United States, while nutritionists 
and social workers will be more concerned 
with the ones that show quantities and costs 
for individual and family diets. All stu- 


dents of nutrition will welcome the discus- 
sions of dietary standards for persons of 
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different age and sex, the suggested com- 
binations of foods and food groups for 
families of different composition, and also 
the carefully compiled information about 
kinds, grades, and price trends for the 
different products, including seasonal and 
regional variations. 

This intricate mass of information is so 
systematically and clearly presented, with 
such skillful arrangement in tables and 
charts, that the circular seems likely to 
become as standard a reference as some of 
the pioneer bulletins issued by the Depart- 
ment thirty and forty years ago. 


THE CONSUMER AND THE NEW 
DEAL 


No home economist in Washington during 
December could question the timeliness of 
the topic chosen for the next annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, ““The Consumer in the New 
Economic Order.”’ The price-fixing clauses 
in some of the codes, especially the publicity 
given to the dissatisfaction with such pro- 
visions for the dry-cleaning industry, the 
shift of some of the food codes from the 
A.A.A. to the N.R.A. and the rumors that 
difference of opinion about including stand- 
ards and price mark-ups were among the 
reasons for the change, the Conference of 
Consumers on December 15 and 16 called 
jointly by the chairman of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board of the N.R.A. and the 
Consumers’ Counsel of the A.A.A., and the 
lively and in several instances misleading 
reports which the press gave of its dis- 
cussions—all these brought the consumer at 
least temporarily into the limelight. 

As this is written opinion as to what will 
happen about price control and standards in 
the codes is too fluctuating and involved to 
be worth reporting in a paragraph to be 
read a month hence. The final outcome of 
the Consumer Conference is also not clear, 
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but perhaps an account of some of the 
points brought out will help to show the 
general lay of the land. 

Fifty or more persons were invited to the 
conference, some as representatives of or- 
ganizations, some as individuals, but all 
chosen because of active interest in con- 
sumer problems. The executive secretary 
and the editor of the JOURNAL were present 
from Washington headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, the 
latter as understudy to the president. The 
first session was held at the White House, 
and the gracious, understanding welcome 
from Mrs. Roosevelt and her charming 
hospitality at the informal luncheon which 
followed seemed to give assurance of the 
President’s sympathy with the purpose of 
the conference. This appeared to be to 
give those present a chance to know how the 
various recovery agencies concerned are 
considered to affect consumer interests and 
also to give Mrs. Rumsey’s and Dr. Howe's 
organizations the benefit of the conferees’ 
opinion as to future work and policies. 

At the White House session, various 
officials of the administration explained 
their attitudes toward the general subject. 
Secretary Wallace clearly recognized that 
in business enterprise the consumer is an 
essential partner along with owner-man- 
agement and labor; and that if the recovery 
program is to succeed it must adopt this 
conception of the consumer, despite the 
fact that consumers themselves are hardly 
conscious of their potential réle. General 
Johnson appeared not so sure that there 
was any essential difference between the 
general interests of the public and those of 
the consumer as such. Dr. Paul Douglas, 
temporarily on the staff of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board, described the plans which 
he is developing for county consumer coun- 
cils, non-political groups which should be 
genuinely representative of consumer in- 
terests and which should interpret Washing- 
ton policies and actions to local consumers 
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and report local conditions and reactions 
to Washington. Probably before this re- 
port is read definite steps will have been 
taken toward the appointment of these 
county councils. It is expected that home 
demonstration agents will be included 
where possible, and lists of other home 
economists have been sent to Dr. Douglas 
to supplement them. 

Since the conference several new members 
have been added to the C.A.B., among them 
the president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


FOOD AND DRUGS BILL: HEARINGS 
AND OPINIONS 


The first congressional hearing on the 
proposed revision of the federal Food and 
Drugs Bill took place on December 7 and 
8. The official report is not available as 
this editorial is written, but is expected 
soon after the opening of Congress. It will 
be interesting reading to anyone seriously 
concerned about the bill, and a copy should 
be requested from one’s senator or congress- 
man. Such a request would also give an 
appropriate opening for reminding him of 
the action the writer hopes he will take on 
the measure. (See page 106.) 

The hearings were widely commented on 
in the daily and trade press, and those who 
have studied the clippings say that they 
reflect the expected divisions of opinion. 
The less scrupulous manufacturers, es- 
pecially in the field of proprietary medi- 
cines, evidently used—and are still using— 
intimidation tactics foreshadowed at the 
September meeting of the United Manu- 
facturers of American Medicine and de- 
scribed on page 882 of the December 
JournaL. These seem to have been es- 
pecially effective with small local papers 
to which the advertising of such firms is a 
very important source of revenue. 

The more responsible opponents almost 
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invariably professed sympathy with the 
general purpose of the bill, and aimed their 
attacks more at some of its administrative 
features or what they considered its 
“violent” provisions. The significant criti- 
cisms of the measure, together with the 
answers to them, were well stated in the 
article “Nine Objections to the Tugwell 
Bill—With Their Answers” in Advertising 
& Selling for November 23. This open- 
minded discussion is doubly significant in 
a leading organ of the advertising world. 
The so-called women’s magazines, the bulk 
of whose advertising deals with food, drugs, 
and cosmetics, have not for the most part 
shown equal open-mindedness. 

The food industry was by no means unani- 
mous in its feeling toward the bill. The 
manufacturers of widely advertised brands 
feared it would be troublesome to their ad- 
vertising policies, and the canners among 
them particularly objected to the provision 
requiring United States grades of canned 
goods to be mentioned on the labels. Mr. 
Shook’s paper on page 98 shows that the 
smaller, independent canners stand firmly 
on the other side and feel that only by 
stating the grade on the label can they 
hold the confidence of the household 
buyer. To the intelligent homemaker their 
position seems the only sound one, and the 
fact that it is opposed by those interested in 
the nationally advertised brands seems 
likely to raise questions in her mind. 

A report in the issue of Business Week 
for December 16 is perhaps worth quoting. 
That exceptionally shrewd and _ well-in- 
formed commentator on business doings 
sums up its report of ‘Tugwell Bill 
Tension” in a paragraph headed “Up to 
the Ladies’’: 


Opinion persists that a food and drug bill will be 
passed but that present provisions will be very much 
softened. A large section of the advertising busi- 
ness hopes something will be done to correct out- 
standing abuses, believes the final bill may be all 
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right. Nobody can gauge opposition that the bill 
will meet in Congress. Members who would like 
to oppose it to please local businesses or local pub- 
lishers must consider how that stand would affect 
the women’s vote. 


Just before the hearings the American 
Medical Association publicly endorsed the 
general principles of the bill. 

Representatives of several important 
women’s organizations and other consumer 
groups, among them the American Home 
Economics Association, made statements in 
favor of the bill. 


FOOD AND DRUGS BILLS, 1906 AND 
1933 


It is amusing to see how many of the 
arguments now advanced against the pro- 
posed revision are parallel to those which 
were used for the original Pure Food and 
Drugs Act of 1906 and which have not been 
upheld by practical experience. For ex- 
ample, the meat packers then prophesied 
that the law would mean the collapse of 
their industry, whereas as a matter of fact 
it stimulated the consumption of meat. In 
“Answering Some Criticisms of the Cope- 
land Bill” in Food Industries for December 
Dr. W. G. Campbell, chief of the United 
States Food and Drug Administration, 
finds a similar parallel in the characteristics 
of the opposition: 


It has been my observation that the opposition 
to the measure falls into three main categories 
exactly as was the case when Dr. Wiley fought his 
memorable battle nearly 30 years ago. There is 
first the group—far smaller today than in Dr. 
Wiley’s time—which opposes any legislation de- 
signed to bring its members under legal control 
because it sees in it the end of its opportunity to 
exploit the public for financial gain. A second 
group sincerely, and perhaps in some instances with 
justification, sees in some particular provision an 
unwarranted handicap to ethical business activities. 
This group may oppose the specifically objection- 
able provisions but is inclined too often tocondemn 
the entire measure. The third group merely mis- 
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understands the significance of the projected law 
and, viewing with suspicion what it does not com- 
prehend, joins the second group in condemning 
the measure in its entirety. 


The following references are culled from 
Readers’ Guide, 1905 to 1909: 


Roosevelt and pure food. R. Hooker. Good 
Housekeeping 48 (1909, April) pp. 431-434. 

Food question and the demand for a national law. 
E. P. Irwiy. Overland Monthly 47 (1906, 
April) pp. 381-384. 

Gentlemen _poisoners. 
April) pp. 339-340. 

Senate plot against pure food. E. Lowry. World’s 
Work 10 (1905, May) pp. 6215-6217. 

Story of the Pure Food Bill in the Senate. H. B. 
NeepuaM. World’s Work 11 (1906, Feb.) pp. 
7206-7211. 

Justification for a federal pure food law. Outlook 
82 (1906, Feb.) p. 236. 

Bacteriological vindication of embalmed meat. 
Current Literature 43 (1907, Aug.) pp. 213-215. 

Food science and the pure food question. R. O, 
Brook. Review of Reviews 33 (1906, Apr.) p. 
452. 


World Today 10 (1906, 


FARM-HOUSING SURVEY 


Even more important to home economists 
than the education projects of the F.E.R.A. 
is a survey of rural homes and their equip- 
ment which was rapidly put under way in 
December. It was thus described in an 
official press release of December 12: 


Approval of a farm-housing survey as a Federal 
Civil Works project was announced today by Harry 
L. Hopkins, Federal Civil Works Administrator. 
It will provide employment for approximately 
4,912 workers in all States and the District of 
Columbia, and will employ chiefly women. The 
project will be carried out under the Bureau of 
Home Economics cooperating with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

A planning conference for the survey of rural 
housing as a Civil Works project met in Wash- 
ington today (Monday, Dec. 11). The Conference 
was called by the Bureau of Home Economics in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, the Extension Service, and the Office of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and included experts 
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in rural housing, home economics, and the other 
allied fields. The object of the survey which will 
be carried on in some 300 counties covering every 
State was outlined by Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
Economic Advisor to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
as follows; 1. To determine the adequacy of present 
farm housing; 2. To measure the potential demand 
for improved farm home facilities; 3. To develop 
plans for installation with standard specifications 
adapted to needs of typical sections, and to deter- 
mine the estimated cost; 4. To investigate possible 
methods for financing farm home improvements. 

One out of every 10 farm homes will be visited, 
as a sample from which to determine the adequacy 
of farm housing and the needs for improvement. 

The tentative plan calls for the collection of data 
from each State. This work will be in charge of a 
State committee. The home management special- 
ist, or someone designated by the State Director of 
extension in consultation with the State home dem- 
onstration leader, will be lent by the State college 
as chairman of this committee, with an agricultural 
engineer or architect, also lent from the college or 
extension staff as vice chairman. 

In each county one person will be responsible for 
the direction of the collection and summary of the 
data. She will be allowed an average of 11 field 
agents for each county for a total of 5 weeks and 3 
clerks for 6 weeks each. This number will be ad- 
justed to the varying needs of the counties by the 
State committee. 

These persons, including the county chairman, 
must be obtained through the Civil Works Adminis- 
trator for the county from names on his roll, and 
except for the architect or engineer should be 
women, preferably home economics trained. 

It is hoped that the field work in the counties can 
be commenced by December 16. 

At the same time that millions of people have 
been out of work in the cities, says Dr. Ezekiel, 
hundreds of thousands of farmers have been living in 
homes which fell far below modern standards in 
comfort or even minimum standards for health. 
This survey is the first step toward determining the 
potential demand for better housing on farms, and 
as a first step toward working out a system by which 
the unemployed people in the cities can be em- 
ployed to real jobs making the things which farmers 
have been doing without. 


By December 22 all of the states had 
organized to work on this project except 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

Both as offering work for unemployed 
home economists and as adding to our 
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knowledge of home conditions this is to 
home economics by far the most sig- 
nificant C.W.A. project adopted in 1933. 
Besides its social value in making possible 
much wiser planning for the betterment of 
home conditions, it also should have a 
decided value to business, in that it should 
show what construction materials, house- 
hold goods, and services are most likely to 
be in demand among different groups of the 
population. 


EDUCATION PROJECTS UNDER 
C.W.A. 


Adult homemaking classes and nursery 
schools, the two features of the educational 
unemployment relief program with which 
home economists are most directly con- 
cerned, have both made noteworthy 
progress since January editorials were 
written, but it is still too early for statistics 
and definite descriptions. Toward the end 
of December the newspapers began telling 
about nursery school projects organized 
in various places, and before this is printed 
many home economists will know first-hand 
how the scheme is working. Its general 
purpose and administration were admirably 
described by Mary Dabney Davis in 
Childhood Education for January. 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The federal budget and the provisions 
made for the agencies in which home econ- 
omists are interested were hardly more than 
matters of speculation as this JOURNAL 
went to press, and definite discussion must 
wait at least another month. Suffice it to 
say that the Director of the Budget was 
generally expected to recommend cuts in 
almost all items and that the legislative 
committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association expected to watch 
carefully for any that would affect the 
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ones on its program and be ready to do 
whatever seemed right and reasonable. In 
cases where regular bureaus and services 
are being called on to help emergency 
administrations, the committee will be es- 
pecially anxious lest they find their per- 
manent work further handicapped by 
appropriations seriously below what last 
year were considered minimum figures. 


A NEW ADVISORY EDITOR 


The JourRNAL has great pleasure in seeing 
the name of Miss Elizabeth Shannon on 
the list of its advisory editors and in in- 
troducing her to the readers as its new 
advisor on art in relation to home economics. 
Now assistant to the director of the Mary- 
land Institute School of Fine and Practical 
Arts, she learned to know the problems of 
art in relation to home economics while she 
was head of the department of design at the 
University of Nebraska. She received her 
training at Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Pratt Institute, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and was for 
ten years head of the fine art department 
in Central Missouri College. 


FOOD AND DRUGS BILL 


On January 4, while this issue was in 
press, Senator Copeland introduced what 
he called a substitute for his earlier revision 
of the Food and Drugs Act, discussed on 
pages 103 to 105. He said that this new 
bill would not be wholly satisfactory to the 
manufacturing interests or to those who are 
brought under its control, but that he and 
all who had studied it (presumably includ- 
ing the Food and Drug Administration staff) 
regarded it as a better bill, fully protecting 
the consumer. Its official designation is 
$2000. It requires grade labels on canned 
foods, but the friends of this provision may 
have to fight for it. 


RESEARCH 


A STUDY OF THE DIETS SELECTED BY COLLEGE STUDENTS 
FROM A COLLEGE CAFETERIA! 


ESTHER LATZKE 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, North Dakota 


SEVECAUSE college students in 
x increasingly large numbers are 
depending on cafeterias oper- 
ated by the institutions as their 
regular boarding places, it is important to 
determine how far such cafeterias meet the 
dietary needs of students. They are usu- 
ally managed by trained women and offer a 
large variety of foods. Whether or not 
students are able to select diets adequate 
according to accepted standards is a prob- 
lem for consideration as is also the matter 
of cost in relation to food value received. 
The question of adequacy of diets of 
college students has been studied widely by 
investigators in various parts of the coun- 
try. Ladd (1), Borthwick (2), MacLeod 
and Griggs (3), Bevier (4), Kramer and 
Grundemeier (5), Grace (6), Hawley (7), 
and West (8) have all reported studies on 
college dietaries, some reporting energy 
values, others mineral and vitamin values 
and costs as well. All of these studies, 
however, were made in fraternity or board- 
ing houses where a definite menu was served 
to all without the possibility of individual 
choice. Similar information seems needed 
regarding the meals selected by students in 
cafeterias operated by the college, and the 
study here reported was planned to show 
the nutritive value and cost of the meals 
selected by students in such a cafeteria. 
The study was carried out in 1930 in a 


1 Paper No. 3, Journal Series, North Dakota 
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college cafeteria managed by a trained dieti- 
tian and supplying food at costs which were 
calculated to yield very little profit. Three 
meals were served daily, except Sundays, to 
both men and women students. 

Breakfast menus gave a choice of five or 
six fruits; four or five cereals; four or five 
kinds of bread or rolls; three beverages; and 
eggs or bacon on special order. Luncheon 
menus included three beverages; one soup; 
four or five hot vegetables; four meats or 
meat substitutes; assorted breads and 
sandwiches; three or four salads, including 
one or more vegetable, one fruit, and one 
meat-substitute salad; and for dessert one 
kind of cake, two kinds of pie, pudding, and 
ice cream. Dinner menus were similar to 
luncheon menus except that no sandwiches 
were served. 

The price of food servings was compara- 
tively low. Beverages sold for 5 cents; 
two slices of bread and butter, 5 cents; 
fruits, 5 cents and 10 cents; soup with 
crackers, 10 cents; vegetables, 5 to 8 cents; 
salads, 8 to 15 cents; meats and meat sub- 
stitutes, 8 to 14 cents; desserts, 5 and 10 
cents. 

In the first part of the experiment obser- 
vation was made of the meals selected by a 
representative number of students over two 
10-day periods, one period in the winter 
and one in the spring. An assistant sta- 
tioned at the checker’s desk observed the 
trays as they passed and noted on prepared 
forms the foods chosen. The students did 
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FOOD AND MEAL 


Milk 


Coffee or tea 
Breakfast................. 


Breads (including sandwiches) 
_ 


Potatoes 


TABLE 1 
Foods selected by students in a college cafeteria during two 10-day periods, as observed from 1,665 trays 
WINTER PERIOD SPRING PERIOD BOTH PERIODS 
P i f Proporti f P ion of 
Number of Number of | Trays a 
Trays ing the Food Trays ing the Food Trays ing the Food 
Material Material aterial 
§ § 
2) 2 
per per per per per per 
cent cent cent cent cent cent 
79 | 122} 22 15 | 124 | 158 16 13 | 203 | 280 19 | 14 
160 | 171 76 16 | 157 | 163 | 67 18 | 317 | 334} 72) 17 
152 | 151 64; 24/113) 115] 58] 23} 265 | 266!) 62] 23 
391 | 444 18 | 394 | 486) 48 17 | 785 | 880 | 55] 18 
79 | 122) 73} 158] 52] 62] 203/280! 61 60 
160 | 171 21 16 | 157 | 163 13 2 | 317 | 334 17 9 
152 | 151 | 30} 28] 113 115 19 16 | 265 | 266 | 26! 23 
391 | 444) 35 | 31 | 394 | 28] 785 | 880) 31 30 
8 7 7 6 7 6 
39 | 46 31 64 35 | 56 
79 | 46| 52] 124; 39] 70] 203 | 42 62 
79 | 122) 53 18 | 124 | 158 | 30 8 | 203 | 280; 39! 13 
79 | 122} 90] 89} 124] 158] 81] 106 | 203 | 280} &5| 99 
160 | 171 91 67 | 157 | 163 | 68 | 101 | 317 | 334 79 | 66 
152 | 151 70} 45 | 113 | 115 73: | 51} 265 | 266} 72] 48 
391 | 444 | 82! 65 | 394 | 85/785 | 880! 78 71 
391 | 444 20 11 | 394 | 436 18 13 | 785 | 880 19; 12 
160 | 171 64 | 40] 157 | 163 71 59 | 317 | 334 71 | 63 
152 | 151 91 77 113 | 115 75 70 | 265 | 266 | 79) 54 
312 | 322} 270] 278| 73] 63 | 582 | 600] 59 
160 | 171 73:| 32) 157 | 163 | 53] 23 | 317 | 334] 63 28 
152 | 151 61 42 113 | 115 | 37] 27 | 265 | 52] 36 
312 | 322 | 67 278 | 46] 24] 32 


|_| 
| 

| 

Br 

Lu 

Di 

All 

Lu 

Di 

All 
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Fr 

I 

Co 
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Dark 
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Lun 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 
WINTER PERIOD SPRING PERIOD BOTH PERIODS 
Proportion of Proportion of Total Proportion of 
Number of | Trays Carry-| Number of | Trays Carry- Number of Trays Carry- 
the 
§ 
per per per per per per 
cent cent cent cent cent cent 
Vegetables— Concluded 
Other cooked vegetables 
160 | 171 45} 32 | 157 | 163} 40] 317 | 334] 56} 37 
152 | 151 | 44] 43] 113 | 115 | 32 | 265 | 266; 47) 39 
312 | 322} 45 | 39) 278} 59] 37 | 582 | 600; 52] 38 
Raw vegetables 
Both meals.............. 312 | 322 4 | 20 270 | 278 7 15 | 582 | 600 6} 18 
All vegetables 
160 | 171 | 123 | 85 | 157 | 163 | 124 75 | 317 | 334 | 124] 80 
en eae 152 | 151 | 112 | 109 | 113 | 115 | 96] 78 | 265 | 266 | 105 | 96 
All salads 
160 | 171 7 | 37 | 157 | 163 13 | 40} 317 | 334 10 | 39 
152 | 151 12} 47 113 | 115 | 26] 48 | 265 | 266 15 | 48 
a 312 | 322 9} 42 | 270 | 278 18 | 43 | 582 | 600 14 | 43 
Desserts 
vd 160 | 171 58 | 157 | 163 | 62] 65 | 317 | 334) 59] 63 
152 | 151 60} 72] 113 | 115} 57] 80] 265 | 59} 76 
Both meals................ 312 | 322} 59! 66] 270 | 278 | 60] 71 | 582 | 600; 59 | 68 


not know of the experiment, so that their 
choices were in no way influenced by it. A 
total of 1,665 trays was so observed, 785 
being those of boys and 880 of girls. They 
were divided almost equally between break- 
fasts, lunches, and dinners. The foods 
selected at each of three meals—break fasts, 
lunches, and dinners—were classified and 
tabulated. The results are shown in table 1. 

The most striking difference in the food 
choices of men and of women was found in 
the use of milk. The average consumption 
of milk by men appeared to exceed a half 
pint a day, a figure considerably higher 
than that for women. While relatively few 
men’s breakfast trays carried milk, the 
number of half pint servings at lunch and 
dinner were 71.9 and 61.8 per cent of the 
total number of trays. At only one meal 


in the day did the servings of milk to 
women exceed one-fifth of the number of 
trays. The standard of one pint of milk a 
day is usually accepted for adults. Even 
allowing for a liberal use of milk in cooked 
foods, it is doubtful if this amount would 
be supplied in women’s diets with so small 
a consumption of milk as a beverage. 
Neither men nor women were excessive 
in their use of tea and coffee. Breakfast 
servings equalled about 60 per cent of the 
trays, but at other meals the percentage 
was low. The figures indicate that coffee 
was used on the average about once a day. 
Breakfast cereals were observed on 
approximately 40 per cent of the men’s 
trays but on only 12.5 per cent of the wom- 
en’s. Exclusive of whole wheat bread, 


breakfast cereal was practically the only 
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selection of whole cereals in the day’s 
menus. 

Use of fruit at breakfast was fairly liberal 
by women, servings appearing on 62.1 per 
cent of the trays; but the use by men was 
less frequent, appearing on only 41.8 per 
cent of the trays. A striking fact is that 
only 6 to 7 per cent of these servings were of 
raw fruit. 

Breads were the most generally selected 
foods; toast or rolls for breakfast and sand- 
wiches at lunch were always popular. At 
each of the three meals they appeared on 
75 per cent or more of the men’s trays, in- 
dicating two to three servings per man per 
day. Servings of bread to women were 
observed on 98.9 per cent of breakfast 
trays but on only 48 to 66 per cent of the 
trays at other meals, indicating that the 
women consumed bread about twice a day. 
This number of servings while not excessive 
is out of proportion to the use of other 
foods. Only a small proportion of the 
bread served was dark bread, 19.1 per cent 
for men and 11.5 per cent for women. 

Women chose meat, on the average, 
slightly more than once a day, servings 
appearing on a little over half of the trays 
at both lunch and dinner. Men’s choice 
was more liberal, meat being found on about 
three-fourths of the trays at both meals, or 
an average of approximately one and a half 
servings per man per day. 

A study of choice of vegetables showed 
that men used them more frequently than 
women, although the variety chosen by the 
men was more limited. Men averaged 
more than one serving at both lunch and 
dinner, indicating the use of more than two 
servings of vegetables a day. Only 5.5 
per cent of all the vegetables served to men, 
however, were raw and more than half the 
servings were potatoes. Women’s trays 
averaged slightly less than one serving of 
vegetables for each meal or less than two 
servings a day. Distribution was better, 


however, between potatoes, other hot vege- 
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tables, and raw vegetables. Women chose 
salads in good proportion, but servings to 
men averaged only 10 and 15 per cent of 
the total trays at lunch and dinner. 

The percentage of students choosing 
desserts was high, women selecting them 
more frequently than men. Desserts ap- 
peared on more than half of the men’s trays 
at both lunch and dinner, and on from 62 
to 75 per cent of those of women. These 
percentages indicate that the men ate on 
the average more than one dessert a day 
and the women more than one and a half a 
day. Of the desserts chosen by men 60 per 
cent were pie and 13.5 per cent ice cream. 
Women ate less pie and more ice cream. 
Double desserts of cake or pie with ice 
cream were sometimes chosen. Desserts 
such as puddings, gelatin dishes, and cake 
alone were not liberally used. 

Recommendations for daily use in a bal- 
anced diet often include one pint of milk, 
one serving of whole grain cereal, one or 
more servings of fruits, two or more servings 
of vegetables besides potatoes, one raw fruit 
or vegetable, and one serving of meat or 
meat substitute, together with other neces- 
sary fuel foods. Judged by these standards 
the students whose food is here studied 
selected poorly balanced and inadequate 
diets. Men put too much emphasis on the 
use of breads, desserts, and meats and too 
little on fruits and vegetables; but their use 
of milk and cereals seemed nearly adequate. 
Women’s diets were all light in milk, fruits, 
vegetables, and whole cereals, with a pre- 
ponderance of breads and desserts; fair use 
of raw vegetables and fruits was made by 
women. 

Average costs of meals, based on 1930 
prices, are shown in Table 2. Daily ex- 
penditures averaged 80.9 cents a day for 
men and 71.3 cents for women. Since 
these figures include, besides actual food 
costs, the overhead of preparation and 
service, they do not appear high, but when 
interpreted in terms of the dietary defi- 
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MEAL 


TABLE 2 
Average cost of meals selected by students in a college cafeteria during two 10-day periods in 1930 
WINTER PERIOD SPRING PERIOD BOTH PERIODS 
Cont Cam Cheated Cont 
isi 8 8 
| | = a a | & a = a = 
dollars | dollars dollars | dollars dollars | dollars 
79 | 122 | 0.17) 0.13) 124 | 158 | 0.13} 0.13) 203 | 280 | 0.15) 0.13 
160 | 171 | 0.36) 0.29) 157 | 163 | 0.33) 0.28) 317 | 334 | 0.35) 0.29 
152 | 151 | 0.33) 0.30) 113 | 115 | 0.31) 0.29) 265 | 266 | 0.32) 0.30 
391 | 444 | 0.86) 0.72) 394 | 436 | 0.76) 0.71) 785 | 880 | 0.81) 0.71 
TABLE 3 


Average daily amount of energy, nutritive ingredients, and cost of diets selected in 1930 by men and women 
students in a college cafeteria, together with deviations from nutritive standards 


SEX, STANDARD, AND 
PERIOD 


Men 
Standard......... 
Winter period 

Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 
Spring period 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 
Average of both 


Women 
Standard 
Winter period 

Minimum 
Maximum 
Average 
Spring period 
Minimum 
Maximum 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS 


12 


10 


20 


11 


ENERGY PROTEIN CALCIUM PHOSPHORUS IRON Cost 
percent| grams | percent| grams| per cent| grams | percent; grams | percent 
3000 75 0.68 4.32 0.015 
1772|—40.9| —26.0}0. 00880) —41.3/0.70)1.17 
3453) 15.1)103.39) 37.8)1.517) 123.1|2.186} 65.6)0.01538) 2.5)1.04/0.90 
2299) — 23.3) 73.78) —1.6/1.058) 55.5|1.396) 
1412)—52.9| 45.47| —39.3/0. 548) —19.4/0.876| —33.6)/0.00897| 
2448)—18.3) 95.88) 27.8)1.476) 117.0)1.695| 28.4/0.01432| —4.5)0.98)1.17 
2089| — 30.3) 70.96) —5.4/0.937) 37.7/1.276| 
2203|—26.5| 72.49} —3.3)1.003) 47.5)1.341) 
2400 60 0.68 1.32 0.015 
1010)—57.9| 32.88) —45.2/0. 266) —60.2/0.51/1.46 
2529) 5.4) 75.90) 26.5)1.213) 78.3)1.393} 
1622|—32.4) 50.12/—16.4/0. 605) —11.0/0.922) —30. 1/0.00861| —42.6,0.69)1.24 
1342|—44.9) 35.69|—40.5)0.305|—55. 1/0. 536) 
2052, —14.5) 78.84) 31.4/1.163) 71.0/1.462) 
1768, —26.3) 
1674|—30.2|} 50.9 |—15.1/0.613) —9.8/0.940) 


Luncl 
Dinne 
| 
| | 
| 
periods......... 
| 
eee 
Average........| 
Average of both 
periods......... 
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ciencies shown to exist in the diets they are 
high in relation to the food value received. 

For the second or quantitative part of the 
study only the diets of students who were 
found to have eaten three meals a day for 
more than one day were studied. These 
included 12 men and 20 women in the first 
period and 10 men and 11 women in the 
second period. 

The manager of the cafeteria cooperated 
in securing the necessary information re- 
garding food values of various food servings 
as they appeared on the counter. Enough 
servings of certain foods appearing fre- 
quently on the menu, such as canned vege- 
tables and fruits, cereals, ice cream, butter, 
and bread, were weighed to secure a reliable 
average weight. Servingsof prepared dishes 
were measured in some cases by weight and 
in others by volume. Their nutritive 
values were calculated from the recipes by 
means of the tables given by Rose (9). 
Forms were provided on which the ingredi- 
ents of a recipe could be listed and the cal- 
culated value per serving recorded for 
energy, protein, calcium, phosphorus, and 
iron. Waste on plates was not measured as 
few trays carried any waste other than 
lettuce from salads or bread crusts. 

It is obvious that this method of calcu- 
lating the nutritive values of various food 
servings yielded average rather than indi- 
vidual data. This seemed in harmony with 
the rest of the procedure, which provided 
no data on individual energy requirements 
or specific health conditions. To have 
obtained such data would have defeated the 
purpose of observing diets without the 
students’ knowledge. 

The average daily intakes of calories, 
protein, calcium, phosphorus, and iron for 
the 31 women and 22 men students whose 
diets were available for quantitative study 
are tabulated in Table 3 along with costs 
and deviations from nutritive standards 
adopted for judging the adequacy of the 
diets. 
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These standards of adequacy were those 
determined by Sherman (10) and used by 
Rose (9). The calorie requirement was 
placed at 3,000 for men (adult male unit) 
and 2,400 calories for women (0.8 adult 
male unit). No attempt was made to se- 
cure information on the energy require- 
ments of the various students, but it is 
probable that because of their compara- 
tively sedentary life the energy standards 
adopted were high for practically all of the 
subjects in this study. The protein stand- 
ard used was 10 per cent of the total calo- 
ries, or 75 gm. for men and 60 gm. for women. 
It will be recalled that protein standards 
used by other investigators vary 67 to 75 
gm. for a set amount of protein per man per 
day or from 10 to 15 per cent when based on 
the total calories. 

The calorie intakes for men and women 
in this study were low as compared with 
the standards adopted. Intakes for the 
men ranged from 1,411 to 3,453 calories 
per day, the lowest intake being that of a 
boy who was definitely low in funds. The 
average for the 22 men studied was 2,203 
calories per day or 26.5 per cent below the 
standard. The calorie intakes of women 
were even lower, the average for the 31 
being 1,674 calories per day or 30.2 per cent 
below the standard. 

Protein intakes were practically standard 
for men if figured in grams per day, and if 
stated in terms of percentage of total 
calories amounted to approximately 13 per 
cent. Protein intakes for women were 15.1 
per cent below the standard, but if stated 
in terms of calories they corresponded to 12 
or 13 per cent of the total calories. 

Calcium intakes for men were well above 
the standard, as would be expected from 
the adequate use of milk as a beverage; but 
for women they fell 9.8 per cent below the 
standard of 0.68 gm. per day. 

Because of fairly free use of meat, meat 
substitutes, and milk by the men, the phos- 
phorus intake was slightly more than ade- 
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quate, while the smaller yse of these same 
foods by the women brought their intake 
of phosphorus 28 per cent below standard. 

The iron content of diets was low for all 
students and lower for women than for men. 
Its average deviation from the standard 
was 22.4 per cent below for men and 43.2 
per cent below for women. 

It is probable that the energy value of 
the meals eaten was made up to some extent 
during the day by the consumption of ice 
cream or candy bars which are extremely 
popular and easily obtained on the campus. 
Mineral and vitamin values, however, 
would not have been materially benefited by 
such supplements. 

Costs averaged 81 cents a day for the 
men and 70 cents a day for the women. 
These figures are within one cent of the 
average costs found for the whole group of 
students observed in the first part of the 
study and would therefore appear to be 
reliable. Figured on the basis of 1930 
prices and on the basis of selection revealed 
by this study a student would have had to 
expend $1.10 to $1.25 per day to secure a 
diet yielding 3,000 calories per day, a cost 
out of proportion to his other college expend- 
itures. 

No direct comparisons can be stated 
between costs found in this study and those 
reported by other investigators because the 
present ones include labor of preparation 
and service and the others include only the 
costs of food materials. 

Hawley (7) shows the costs of diets served 
to college students in various institutions as 
determined in 14 studies based on 1926 
prices. These varied from 34 cents to $1.11 
per day per adult male unit, and the diets 
which proved to be adequate in mineral 
and vitamin contents as well as in energy 
ranged from 45 cents to $1.11. If our 1930 


prices are adjusted to 1926 levels by means 
of the retail food index numbers published 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics the costs per day become $1.20 to 
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$1.36 with an average of $1.28. Even 
allowing a fair percentage of this cost as 
overhead, it would appear that the meals 
served in the college cafeteria in question 
cost more per adult male unit than food 
served on a meal basis, and also that the 
students who kept their food expenditure 
down to 70 or 80 cents a day selected a diet 
inadequate as regards several essential! 
factors. 

Summary and conclusions. In so far as 
the present study may be considered typi- 
cal, it indicates that many college students 
do not receive adequate, balanced dicts 
when they select their own menus from a 
cafeteria. Observation of the meals se- 
lected daily showed in the diets of both men 
and women a definite lack of vegetables, 
particularly raw vegetables, a lack of fruit, 
and a preponderance of carbohydrate foods. 
Women’s diets were also decidedly lacking 
in milk and whole cereals. 

A quantitative study of certain of the 
diets selected corroborates these general 
findings. It further shows a calorie intake 
considerably below the standards of Sher- 
man and Rose and a mineral and a vitamir 
intake also low except in the case of the 
calcium and phosphorus intakes of the 
men, who used milk more freely than the 
women. Foods rich in vitamin C and iron 
appear to be particularly lacking. 

The poor selection of foods from a cafe- 
teria menu might be due to various causes, 
such as lack of information on the part of 
students as to food needs, habit, lack of 
funds, or limited range of choice offered by 
the cafeteria. 

The fact that a fairly large percentage of 
students at the institution at which this 
study was made are known to earn a part 
or all of their own expenses during the 
school year indicates that in general funds 
are moderate or inadequate. The fact that 
less was spent for food in the spring period 
than in the winter period may indicate 
some restriction in funds toward the close of 
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the year, with a resulting selection of less 
adequate diets. 

Limited range of choice may have influ- 
enced poor selection, especially in the case of 
fruits. Few varieties were offered at meals 
other than breakfast, and raw fruits sold 
for 10 cents a portion as compared with 5 
cents a portion for cooked fruits. 

This study seems to indicate that under 
conditions such as those existing in this in- 
stitution some plan of feeding should be 
adopted which would provide better bal- 
anced diets, and that this may be more 
efficiently accomplished when service is on 
a meal basis rather than a cafeteria basis. 
Diets as far below the generally accepted 
standards for adequacy as those here ob- 
served cannot fail to lower the well-being 
of a student body. 
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Happy Childhood. The Development and Guid- 
ance of Children and Youth. By Joun E. 
AnpeRSON. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Incorporated, 1933, 321 pp., 
$2.50, student edition $2. 

Busy Childhood. Guidance Through Play and 
Activity. By Josepnine C. Foster. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, In- 
corporated, 1933, 303 pp., $2.50, student 
edition $2. 

Healthy Childhood. Guidance for Physical Care. 
By Harortp C. Sruart. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Incorporated, 
1933, 393 pp., $2.50, student edition $2. 
These volumes in “the Century Childhood 

Library” emanate from the White House Con- 

ference Committee on the Education and Train- 

ing of the Infant and Pre-school Child and are 
edited by its chairman, John E,. Anderson, 
director of the Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. They are intended to 
make available to parents and parent-education 
students information which the committee 
assembled from various sources and to state in 
non-technical terms its more important findings 
on the subjects indicated in titles and subtitles. 


Oulline for Study of Children in Schools. By 
Epna W. Battey, Anira D. Laton, and 
Evizapetn L. Bishop. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933, 248 
pp., $2.25. 

This manual, designed “for those persons who 
now, or expect soon to, undertake responsibility 
for the education of children, whether formally 
in schools or informally in homes, playgrounds, 
or clubs” and written from the point of view 
that “responsible adults will do better by chil- 
dren in the long run by taking time and trouble 
to clarify their ideas about human nature in 
general and child nature in particular, before 
formulating educational policies,” is based on 


the authors’ practical experience with such 
work in California. ‘Though durably bound in 
paper, the leaves of the book are perforated so 
that they can be detached and used in loose- 
leaf binders. 


Similarities and Differences in Teaching in Nurs- 
ery School, Kindergarten, and First Grade. 
By Grace Lancpon. New York: The John 
Day Company, 1933, 392 pp., $2.95. 

The fairly detailed report of a survey of prac- 
tices in these three fields. The study was 
undertaken in the hope of aiding in the unifica- 
tion of the educational program for little chil- 
dren and includes data on historical develop- 
ment as well as on present status. The author 
is research associate in child development at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Health Facts for College Students. By MAuDE 
Lee ErHerepce. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1933, 342 pp., $2. 

The choice and arrangement of material in 
this “Textbook of Individual and Community 
Health” is the outcome of the author’s experi- 
ence in teaching the essentials of hygiene under 
ordinary living conditions of today, especially 
as professor of hygiene and medical adviser for 
women at the University of Illinois. 


Diet and Dental Health. By Mivton T. HANKE. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1933, 236 pp., $4. 

The report of investigations of dental prob- 
lems carried out at the Sprague Memorial Insti- 
tute, University of Chicago with financial aid 
from the California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
The first part deals with pathological changes 
in dental structure, especially during scurvy, 
and the composition of diets to control these 
conditions. The second part describes exten- 
sive studies of the prevalence of dental caries 
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among large numbers of children at Moosehart, 
some of whom received a diet planned to meet 
what are usually considered high standards of 
adequacy and others a diet supplemented by 
generous portions of the juice of citrus fruits, 
with favorable results from the latter. 


Kitchen Prelude. By Prerre Hamp. Trans- 
lated from the French by Dorotruy Botton. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1933, 
309 pp., $2.50. 

The French title “Mes Métiers” (My Trades) 
is perhaps more descriptive than the English 
name of this autobiography. The writer, son 
of a chef in a French provincial town, gives a 
vivid account of his boyhood home, his father’s 
craftsmanlike devotion to his work, his own 
years of apprenticeship to the same craft in 
Paris, London, and other parts of Europe, and 
the way in which he managed to pick up knowl- 
edge of men and social problems and even of 
books. The unique descriptions of the work 
of the cooks in different types of catering estab- 
lishments would make good reference reading 
for classes in cookery and institution manage- 
ment, while the whole book is a revealing docu- 
ment on labor conditions and personality de- 
velopment. 


The Girl Through the Ages. By Dorotuy 
MarGaret Stuart. Philadelphia: J.B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1933, 264 pp., $2.50. 
The author (known to readers of Punch as 

D. M. S.), in order to do for the girls what her 

successful ‘The Boy Through the Ages” did for 

their brothers, has brought together from 
authoritative sources a wealth of significant, 
interesting facts about the daily life of the 
typical girl child from the days of ancient 

Egypt through the Nineteenth Century, and 

has skillfully organized it in this charmingly 

written, attractively illustrated book. For the 
later centuries she has concentrated mainly on 

England with occasional excursions into France, 

Italy, and other European countries. 


A Book of Americans. By, RosEMARY and 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. New York: Far- 
rar and Rinehart, Inc., 1933, 114 pp., $2. 
Amusing poems about different periods and 
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persons in American history from the Indians 
to the Wright brothers by the author of “John 
Brown’s Body” and his wife, with telling illus- 
trations by Charles Child. 


Beaver, Kings and Cabins. By CONSTANCE 
LinpsAy SKINNER. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1933, 273 pp., $2.50. 

This account of the American fur trade pic- 
tures not only the romantic adventures con- 
nected with it but its economic importance in 
the American colonies and the type of life lead 
by those who carried it on. 


The New Psychology of Selling and Advertising. 
By Henry C. Link. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1932, 293 pp., $3. 

The author, secretary of the Psychological 
Corporation of New York, discusses his subject 
with emphasis on the buyer rather than seller, 
developing the theory that high-pressure 
methods of interesting the buyer in what the 
advertiser wants to sell build up sales resistance, 
and that a wiser method is to study the de- 
mands of the buyer and his psychology and to 
adapt production and salesmanship to these. 
He favors truth in advertising and labelling as 
essential in developing consumer confidence. 


An Outline of Advertising. By Grorce Bur- 
TON Horcukiss. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1933, 509 pp., $3. 

A brief, clear statement of the commonly 
accepted philosophy of advertising, the sci- 
entific information which it draws on, the use it 
makes of art, and the strategy by which suc- 
cessful advertising is built up. The details 
under each head are well organized and many 
points are illustrated by reproductions of actual 
advertisements. 


The Perfect Christmas. By Rost HENNIKER 
Heaton. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1933, 152 pp., $2. 

A compilation, both amusing and helpful, of 
suggestions for planning Christmas remem- 
brances, decorations, house parties, children’s 
parties, even meals, in the English home of 
comfortable means; companion volume to the 
delightful The Perfect Hostess. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Children’s reactions to novel visual stimuli, 
Martua V. Ettesor. Child Development 4, 
No. 2 (1933, June) pp. 95-105. 

When unfamiliar visual stimuli, such as a 
devil’s mask, brown fur, flashlight, and a movie, 
were presented to two 2-year-old girls the first 
response was crying. With successive repeti- 
tion of the stimuli, crying and negative re- 
sponses disappeared and the children investi- 
gated and examined the objects. Later smiling 
and laughter occurred. Finally there was no 
response at all. The conclusions are that con- 
ditioning is not necessary in order to have a 
response to visual stimulus in young children 
and that when the stimuli are repeated nega- 
tive responses may be replaced by positive ones. 


A study of outdoor play, appetite and afternoon 
sleep of young children, Ruru STapLes and 
ANGELINE C,. ANDERSON. Child Develop- 
ment 4, No. 2 (1933, June) pp. 191-195, 
Daily records for 34 children were kept for 

four 2-month intervals to show the length of 
time spent out of doors in the morning, the 
calories consumed with the noon meal, the 
length of time taken to eat the meal, the length 
of the afternoon nap, and the time required to 
go to sleep after going to bed. For the children 
observed, no relationship was found between 
these items. 


The influence of age, sex, and situation on the 
frequency, form and function of questions 
asked by preschool children, Maporan FE. 
Smiru. Child Development 4, No. 3 (1933, 
Sept.) pp. 201-213. 

From verbatim records of the conversation 
of 219 children from 18 to 72 months old, all 
the questions asked were analyzed and it was 
found that: the number of questions increased 
proportionally up to four years then fell; what 
and where were most frequently used to intro- 
duce questions; how, where, and why were not 
used at two years but increased at each higher 
age level; questions about place of persons and 
objects and names of persons and things were 


most frequent at two; questions of fact, time 
invention, number and calculation, human in- 
tentions or actions, and casual questions in- 
creased proportionately with age; girls asked 
more questions at two years than boys; boys 
asked more casual questions and used how and 
why more; girls asked more questions concern- 
ing social rules, names of things, and place. 


Picture books for little folks, Lina L. Lrystap. 
Childhood Educ. 10, No. 2 (1933, Nov.) pp. 
83-85. 

A list of picture books for little children 
published during the last three years, giving 
publisher and date and including well-known 
and widely accepted books. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


The changing family in a changing world, 
James P. LicoTENBURGER. Ment. Hyg. 17, 
No. 4 (1933, Oct.) pp. 573-589. 

The shift from absolutism to democracy, 
which is the chief characteristic of our changing 
world, is reflected in the family in several ways: 
(1) in the shifting of marriage from a coercive to 
a voluntary basis for which individuals have 
not yet developed the necessary internal proc- 
esses of managing themselves; (2) in a change 
in marriage norms including attitudes towards 
legalized sex relations, women’s intellectual 
and personal needs and rights, male domination, 
unrestricted procreation, economic security, 
and permanence in marriage; and in the devel- 
opment of new normsamong which are compati- 
bility, comradeship, harmonious individuation 
or development of the personality of both maa 
and wife; (3) in a transfer of family functions 
to other agencies, including industry, education, 
religious training, recreation, care of the sick, 
selection of a mate, and provision for a start 
in life. The family still retains its biological 
functions and those for cultural transmission, 
affectional ties, and character building. Mar- 
riage is more fragile than it used to be; there is 
more internal dissension and too great an em- 
phasis on romantic affection, too many taboos 
and repressions, an exuberance of feminism, and 


an exaggeration of the importance of sex. 
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The contribution of physical illness to the de- 
velopment of behavior disorder in children, 
Leo KARNER and SANDER E. LACHMAN. 
Ment. Hyg. 17, No. 4 (1933, Oct.) pp. 615- 
617. 

In any case of changed behavior due to illness 
it is essential to make a complete study of the 
child and his home and base the treatment on 
the whole picture. Specific cases are given as 
illustrations. 


The play of menta! deviates, Paut A. Witty 
and FLORENCE N. BEARMAN. Ment. Hyg. 
17, No. 4 (1933, Oct.) pp. 618-634. 

In a study of the play activities of children 
in subnormal classes it was found that boys 
played games requiring vigorous muscular 
activity, more organization and manual skill 
and dexterity, while girls’ activities were more 
sedentary, non-competitive, and solitary and 
utilized a repeated action or motive. The range 
of activities was small and lacked originality, 
and reading was seldom mentioned. More 
activities and fewer games are recommended, 
and a greater emphasis on play activities as 
motivating and educative influences is sug- 
gested. 


Parent education as a mode in mental hygiene, 
Hazer M. Cusninc. Ment. Hyg. 17, No. 4 
(1933, Oct.) pp. 635-641. 

Women who had been members of four 
groups of lay leaders mentioned as results of the 
year’s discussion and training: assistance with 
personal problems; acquisition of knowledge 
concerning the child; recognition of the uni- 
versality of the problems of childhood and the 
relation between child behavior and the en- 
vironment; satisfying family relationships; a 
revaluation and new definition of parenthood; 
acquisition of specific technics; appreciation 
of parent education as a vital interest and out- 
let for mothers; closer home and school rela- 
tionships; more worth-while reading and height- 
ened intellectual activity; new sources of 
interest with one’s husband. 
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The outcome of treatment in a child guidance 
clinic: A comparison and an evaluation, 
HELEN L. Witmer and SrupeEnts. Smith 
Coll. Studies in Soc. Work 3, No. 4 (1933, 
June) pp. 339-399, 

Two hundred and ninety cases treated be- 
tween 1927 and 1930 from the Institute for 
Child Guidance of New York City, of which 75, 
or 26 per cent, were classified by the clinic as 
adjusted, 154, or 53 per cent, as partially ad- 
justed, and 61, or 21 per cent, as unimproved, 
were studied for their present adjustment in 
1931 and 1932. The larger number of success- 
ful cases were those of children coming from 
homes classified as harmonious and where the 
marital adjustment was satisfactory. There 
was marked relation between maladjustment 
and the situation where the mother disliked or 
rejected the child. The length of treatment or 
number of interviews showed no relationship to 
the adjustment obtained. The parents’ emo- 
tional adjustment appeared to be the determi- 
nant of success or failure. 


Three studies of hyperactivity. Smith Coll. 
Studies in Soc. Work 4, No. 1 (1933, Sept.). 
I. A description of hyperactivity, Doris 

M. SYLVESTER, pp. 2-26. 
II. The relation of parental attitudes to 
variations in hyperactivity, Eruer L. Gins- 
BURG, pp. 27-53. 

III. A comparison of hyperactive and non- 
hyperactive problem children, BERNICE 
BLACKMAN, pp. 54-65. 

A typical picture, slightly more frequent 
among boys than among girls, which is pre- 
sented by certain children is diagnosed as 
hyperactivity and is characterized by aggres- 
sion or attack, by antagonism tocertain persons, 
and by expenditure of energy in attention-get- 
ting behavior and destructiveness. Age, sex, 
or intelligence level were not found to be re- 
lated to this behavior. Emotional instability 
in parents, mental rejection, discord, and favor- 
itism seemed to be contributing factors. 

E. McG. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Economics 
Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture 


The chemical composition of saliva and blood 
serum of children in relation to dental caries, 
R. B. Huppert. Am. J. Physiol. 105, No. 
2 (1933, Aug.) pp. 436-442. 

Over a period of 18 months, observations 
were made on the saliva and blood serum of 32 
children 9 to 16 years of age of whom 15 were 
free from dental caries while 17 suffered from 
active caries. The saliva was examined for 
volume, total solids, ash, calcium, phosphorus, 
chloride, diastatic activity, carbon dioxide 
capacity, titratable alkalinity and pH; the 
blood serum for calcium, inorganic acid-soluble 
phosphorus, carbon dioxide capacity and pH. 
The saliva from caries-free children had a car- 
bon dioxide capacity 44 per cent higher and a 
titratable alkalinity 24 per cent higher than 
saliva from children of the same age who had 
active caries. In the tests on the blood serum 
and the other observations made on the saliva 
there were no consistent differences between 
the two groups.—E. P. D. 


The physico-chemical changes produced by the 
cooking of potatoes, M.D. SWEETMAN. Am. 
Potato J.10, No. 9 (1933, Sept.) pp. 169-173. 
As a means of understanding the differences 

in culinary quality of potatoes, a summary of 

the changes produced in the cooking of potatoes 
has been made. “From a_ physico-chemical 
standpoint, a potato is a dispersion of starch, 
sugar, cellulose, protein, ash constituents, and 
other components in lesser proportions, such 
as vitamins, solanin, acids, etc., in a water 
medium.” ‘The changes in these constituents 
resulting from action of heat are as follows: a 
partial gelatinization of the starch, the coagu- 
lation of most of the protein, and more or less 
caramelization of the sugar. In addition there 
is a solution of some of the pectic substances, 
and an increased digestibility of the cellulose 
of the potato. Rupturing of cell walls is not 

characteristic of cooked potato, but there is a 

mechanical disintegration of the tuber tissue 

by separation of cells —F. B. K. 


The effect of long continued muscular exercise 
upon the chemical composition of the muscles 
and other tissues of beef cattle, H. H. Mrr- 
CHEL and T.S. Hamitton. J. Agr. Research 
46, No. 10 (1933, May 15) pp. 917-942. 

Of especial interest in this article for the 
home economist is the indication that exercise 
either moderate or heavy may increase tender- 
ness of beef. This is shown by the fact that 
muscular work in their experiments lowered the 
collagen content of muscle, expressed as a per- 
centage of collagen nitrogen on the total nitro- 
gen. The authors believe that muscular work 
may have induced a hypertrophy of muscle 
tissue with no corresponding increase in the 
connective tissue elements. Cooking tests on 
a rib roast of the half carcass of each of the 16 
animals in the experiment, which was not used 
for chemical analyses, indicated in general that 
exercise was a factor which increased tender- 
ness. The same trend was shown also in the 
round steaks although the method of measuring 
was not so well standardized as it was for the 
rib roast.—H. P. M. 


A photomicrographic study of gelatinized wheat 
starch, Wooprurr and Lucie R. 
Wesser. J. Agr. Research 46, No. 12 (1933, 
June 15) pp. 1099-1108. 

This study was made with the purpose of 
“relating the factors of concentration, tempera- 
ture of heating, and microscopic changes in the 
granules to the ability of a starch suspension to 
assume form as a gel.’”’ It was found that in 5 
per cent suspensions of wheat starch 90°C. 
seemed to be a critical temperature for gelation. 
Rapid heating to this temperature gave a firmer 
gel than did slow heating. At this concentra- 
tion, temperatures of 95°C. and above gave the 
firmest gels. In 50 per cent concentrations 


where there was less water available for each 
granule there was not much more swelling of the 
granules at 95°C. than there occurred in 5 per 
cent suspensions heated to 65° or 70°C. More- 
over, the 50 per cent concentration became 
moldable at 53° to 55°C, 
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Syneresis was less in the more highly concen- 
trated gels. The ability of the swollen grains 
to hold water seemed to depend on the amount 
of water available, on the temperature to which 
they were heated and upon the rapidity with 
which the final temperature was reached. The 
physical properties of hard and soft wheat 
starches seemed to be similar.—F. B. K. 


The vitamin C content of commercially canned 
sauerkraut produced under known conditions, 
Heten T. Parsons and Caro_yn Horn. 
J. Agr. Research 47, No. 8 (1933, Oct. 15) 
pp. 627-638. 

The antiscorbutic potency was determined in 

4 brands of canned sauerkraut manufactured in 

4 different factories under nearly comparable 

conditions. In a previous study the vitamin C 

content of kraut from these same factories but 

manufactured under routine factory conditions 
was studied. Two of the brands contained 
significant amounts of the vitamin and were 
about equal in potency to the previous samples 
tested; the other two were much inferior to the 
earlier ones from the same factories and had 

no antiscorbutic value even when fed at a 10 

gram level. No correlation could be shown 

between the vitamin C content of the individ- 
ual sauerkrauts and the variations in the 

processes of manufacture.—G. M. D. 


The availability of iron from different sources 
for hemoglobin formation, C. A. ELvenyeM, 
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E. B. Hart, and W. C. SHerman. J. Biol. 

Chem. 103, No. 1 (1933, Nov.) pp. 61-70. 

Since it had been shown in earlier studies that 
iron salts such as ferric chloride were capable of 
acting as the sole source of iron in hemoglobin 
synthesis and that copper functioned in its 
utilization only after the iron had been assimi- 
lated, it became important to know the avail- 
ability of iron from various sources. This was 
determined for wheat, oats, yeast, and a limited 
number of chemical salts by the rate of hemo- 
globin formation in animals and by Hill’s di- 
pyridyl chemical method. The two methods 
showed fairly close agreement. Only 47 per 
cent of the total iron in wheat and yeast and 
57 per cent in oats was found available to the 
rats by both methods. Practically all of the 
iron in ferric chloride, ferric pyrophosphate, 
ferric glutamate, and ferric hypophosphite was 
available while that from glutamic acid para- 
hematin showed slight availability.—E. P. D. 


Frozen foods, LENNA F. Cooper. Trained 
Nurse & Hosp. Rev. 91, No. 5 (1933, Nov.) 
pp. 437-441. 

The literature dealing with frozen foods is 
reviewed, including methods of handling and 
packaging, the effect of freezing on the nutri- 
tive value, and the present status of the frozen 
food industry. The cost of frozen foods is 
compared with that of fresh foods, taking into 
consideration inedible waste and the labor re- 
quired in preparation. Similar comparisons 
are made with canned foods.—M. DEG. B. AND 
G. M. A. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Die Jahrestagung des Landesverbandes der 
Hausfrauenvereine beider Mecklenburg [The 
annual convention of the Mecklenburg 
Housewives Association], K. C. Deutsche 
Hausfrau 18, No. 10 (1933, Oct. 1) p. 154. 
The planned “service year” for young women 

was among the topics discussed at the annual 

convention of the Mecklenburg Housewives 

Association. It was felt that no girl should be 

permitted to take up vocational training or to 

marry without having completed a year in 
household service. Girls from rural districts 
should spend this year in the country, and girls 
from small towns should stay in such towns in 
order to prevent any migration towards the 
big cities as a result of the service year. The 

Association also recommended that unmarried 

individuals should aid in the support of families 

with many children. 


Ein Lehrstul fiir Hauswirtschaft [A chair for 
home management]. Deutsche Hausfrau 18, 
No. 11 (1933, Nov. 1) p. 170. 

The new university in Aarhus, Denmark, is 
reported to intend establishing a chair in scien- 
tific home management which will make it 
possible for students to take doctor’s degrees in 
this subject—a dream which has so far not 
been realized in the University of Copenhagen. 


Elektrovarme i Tyskland [Electric power in 
Germany]. Elektroteknisk Tidsskrift 46, No. 
17 (1933, June 2) p. 255. 

It is reported that 76 per cent of German 
households at the end of 1930 were supplied 
with electric current, as compared with 70 per 
cent in the United States. This progress is 
attributed to the vigorous propaganda of the 
electric power companies and also the almost 
universal custom in the country districts of 
living in villages rather than on isolated farms. 


Elektrowarmeausstellung, Essen, 1933 [Elec- 
trical Exposition, Essen, 1933]. Elektro- 


teknisk Tidsskrift 46, No. 21 (1933, July 3) 

pp. 307-308. 

At the electrical exposition in Essen last 
summer electricity in the household played an 
important part. 


The main hall was given over 


to this division, with exhibits of appliances for 
households, institutions, bakeries, and other 
users. New hot plates were shown which gave 
an unusually high voltage for the first 70 or 80 
seconds of use, after which the voltage auto- 
matically returned to the more usual point. 
For example, a hot plate which most of the 
time would utilize 220 volts would utilize 380 
volts when the current was first turned on, thus 
having an initial heating effect of 5,400 watts 
instead of 1,800 watts, and allowing a quick 
heating of the material placed on the plate. 
Other novelties were mattresses electrically 
heated by elements built into the mattress. 


Selbstschaltende [xpress-Kaffeemaschine |Au- 
tomatically regulated coffee machine]. Elek- 
trotechnische Zeitschrift 54, No. 30 (1933, 
July 27) p. 731. 

A coffee machine has recently appeared on 
the market which makes coffee in four min- 
utes and in which the electric current is auto- 
matically cut off when the coffee pot is emptied, 
thereby preventing the burning out of the heat- 
ingelements. The cooking is done under steam 
pressure, which is said to utilize the coffee more 
completely and thus lessen the amount required. 


Mufligkeit geheizter Riiume [Stale air in heated 
rooms]. Gesundheitsingenieur 56, No. 29 
(1933, July 22) p. 346. 

In a recent lecture the English hygiene ex- 
pert, Sir Leonard Hill, stated that the feeling 
of closeness and staleness of the air in over- 
heated rooms was due to infra-red rays from 
dark or dark red sources of heat. These rays 
irritate the skin of the face and lead to a con- 
striction of the nasal passages with consequent 
difficulty of breathing. Increased air currents 
around the face, radiant heat from bright 
sources of heat which off-set the effect of infra- 
red rays, and absorption of the latter by means 
of water vapor (from open pans of water) help 
eliminate the unpleasant sensations. 


Tauchsieder auch fiir Badewannen [Immersion 
heaters for bathtubs]. Gesundheitsingenieur 
56, No. 35 (1933, Sept. 2) p. 418. 

Electric immersion heaters, formerly used 
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chiefly for heating small quantities of water, 
are now made in 2,000 to 5,000 watt sizes suit- 
able for use in bathtubs. The smaller sizes, 
from 200 to 1,000 watts, are now so well built 
that they may be left in the air without danger 
of burning up the heating element. 


Uber den Einfluss des Heizungssystems auf das 
Temperaturgefille in Wohnriumen [The 
effect of the heating system on the change of 
temperature in rooms]. Gesundheitsingenieur 
56, No. 37 (1933, Sept. 16) p. 443. 

The problem of “keeping feet warm and 
head cool” is difficult and seldom solved to 
satisfaction; frequently the reverse happens. 
One disadvantage of introducing hot air from 
openings in the floor is the stirring up of dust 
from the floor, but this is somewhat overcome 
if a wide area of the floor is heated. The 
modern wall heating gives a well distributed 
and pleasant heat. 


Mein Besuch im_ weiblichen Freiwillingen 
Arbeitsdienstlager ‘““Obermaliau,”” Kr. Treb- 
nitz [My visit to the voluntary service camp 
for women at “Obermaliau,’’ Trebnitz] 
LiseLotte Hetimicu. Land und Frau 17, 
No. 31 (1933, Aug. 5) p. 509. 

A voluntary service camp for young girls 
has been established by a woman’s organization 
in Trebnitz, Schlesien, where unemployed girls 
may for a period of over 20 weeks acquire skill 
in such household tasks as sewing, laundering, 
cooking, and gardening. They do the work 
needed for their own maintenance under trained 
supervision and also help to run several chil- 
dren’s camps in the neighborhood. The work, 
which is similar to that done in several other 
places in Germany, is partially subsidized by 
the public; and although living arrangements 
are necessarily of the simplest, the girls enjoy 
their stay at the camp. 


Untersuchung iiber Arbeitsplanung im biuer- 
lichen Haushalt [Studies of work plans in 
rural households], Dr. v. Strantz. Land 


und Frau 17, No. 37, (1933, Sept. 16) pp. 

605-606. 

The extreme diversity of household work on 
farms frequently leads to a lack of planning 
and to fatigue resulting from a feeling of being 
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driven by the work. Possibilities of improve- 
ment in this situation led to an investigation on 
a farm belonging to the Pommritz experiment 
station. During the first year observations 
were made of the usual practice of the house- 
wife. During the second year she worked 
under the guidance of household experts from 
the experiment station who had made a care- 
ful analysis of the activities and set up a work 
plan that eliminated all unnecessary labor. 
During the second year more work was done 
in a day 15 minutes shorter, even though 20 
minutes longer rest pauses were included and 
the housewife felt less fatigued and more satis- 
fied with her accomplishment. 


Range oil burners make great headway. Pe- 
troleum A ge 27, No. 6 (1933, June) pp. 36-37. 
Various new types of oil ranges for kitchen 

use which claim “gas-stove convenience with 
oil-burning economy” are discussed; also vapor- 
izing burners of a type and size suitable for 
heating small houses. These burners have an 
oil pilot, are simple and free of moving parts, 
with low operating cost and noiseless combus- 
tion. 


The history of wall paper, A. L. FILLeBRown. 
Prac. Home Econ. 11, No. 8 (1933, Aug.) p. 
230. 

Interesting facts about the art of making wall 
paper from the fifteenth century to the present. 


Domestic ice refrigeration. Current views on 
an old issue: trends in box design, C. F. 
Betsuaw. Refrigerating Eng. 26, No. 1 
(1933, July) pp. 28-29. 

When ice was the only means of household 
refrigeration little attention was paid to its 
efficient utilization. Change from overhead 
to side icing and addition of many doors to ice 
boxes improved their appearance and conven- 
ience, although the basic defects in their engi- 
neering design were later proved by designers 
for mechanical refrigerator cabinets. Recent 
return to the overhead icer design is shown; one 
type exposes the bottom only of the overhead 
ice supply to the air in the food chamber so that 
the diminishing supply melts flat and gives a 
constant temperature to the last few pounds 
and requires icing at from 5- to 10-day inter- 
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vals; another uses cracked ice in a hopper, 
with controlled ice exposure and constant tem- 
perature; others use thermostatically controlled 
fans to direct air movement over the ice and 
permit its location below or even away from 
the food cabinet. Further recognition of the 
advantages of ice may soon result in radical 
changes and increased utilization. 


The residence cooling problem, A. C. Wi- 
LARD and A. P. Kratz. Refrigerating Eng. 
26, No. 2 (1933, Aug.) pp. 73-81, 101. 
Report of the experiments in summer cooling 

of a research residence by the recirculation of 

ice-cooled air by means of the mechanical warm 
air system used to heat the house in winter. 

It is shown that the space cooled, 14,170 cubic 

feet, required two tons of ice per day to main- 

tain a temperature of 72°F. when the outside 
temperature was 100°; that the use of awnings 
on the windows reduced the load 20 to 30 per 
cent; that seasonal cooling requirements vary 
so much that an average value for degree hours 
per season is meaningless. The cost of such 
cooling was considered impracticable. Ex- 
cellent results are shown from the circulation 

of night air through the system by means of a 

fan from about 9 p.m. to 6a.m. which reduced 

the refrigerating load next day or provided 
more comfortable conditions when no other 
provision for cooling was made. 


Household refrigerators, Louis—E STANLEY. 
Refrigerating World 68, No. 6 (1933, June) 
pp. 9-11. 

This discussion points out to ice dealers and 
cabinet manufacturers the consumer’s desire 
for labels on cabinets to designate the usable 
space, temperature maintained, and perform- 
ance, as a basis for selection; the need for a 
small efficient ice chest selling from $10 to $15 
for families of low-income levels; for a cheap but 
eflicient ice chest to supplement the present 
cabinet when additional space is needed; and 
for better designs for cafeteria and restaurant 
refrigerators. 


Weiblicher Arbeitsdienst, Siedlungshilfe und 
Hauswirtschaft [Compulsory labor service 
for women, help for new settlers, and scien- 

management). 


tific home RKW-Nach- 
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rickten 7, Nos. 7-8 (1933, July-Aug.) pp. 

111-112. 

The problems of a service year for girls and 
assistance for new settlers are arousing great 
interest among German women, and new sug- 
gestions are constantly offered. One of the 
aims is to lead unemployed women back into 
productive work, and it is proposed that they 
should primarily come to the aid of overburdened 
housewives. So far the girls have mostly been 
assigned to labor camps where they are in- 
structed in household arts and in addition do 
practical work, as for instance the household 
work in nearby camps for men. Wives of 
settlers in subsistence colonies are also in need 
of help. They are inexperienced in rural life 
and work but mentally more flexible than farm 
women and learn easily. Moral support is 
particularly needed since they lack social status 
among the neighboring farm families. 


Silver protecting cloth. Sci. Am. 149, No. 2 

(1933, Aug.) pp. 78-79. 

A method of precipitating silver oxide on and 
in the fibers of heavy canton flannel has been 
devised and the product marketed as bags, 
rolls, and linings for silver chests. The cloth 
is said to prevent the enclosed silverware from 
tarnishing for at least two years. 


Fuel economy in domestic automatic heating, 
H. H. Lancpon and H. J. Dana. Wash, 
State Coll. Eng. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 39 (1932) 46 pp. 
A progress report of tests of domestic heating 

plants which shows that because of inefficient 

hand-firing methods and poor design, only 30 

to 40 per cent of the heat in the coal burned 

goes to heat the house; that automatic stoking 
increased this about 15 per cent; and that with 
the use of an “economizer,” which provides 
additional heat exchange surfaces, 16 per cent 
more of the heat in the coal was saved. The 
use of a properly designed furnace with ade- 
quate heat exchange surface and normal opera- 
tion showed an over-all efficiency of 78 per 
cent. Dirt in this heat exchanger decreased 
the efficiency 8 per cent. Comparison of oil 
at 8.5 cents per gallon with stoker-fired coal at 
$8.50 per ton in a typical heating plant showed 
the extra cost of the oil to be 88.5 per cent. 

H. R. H. ano M. C. H. 
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The fine art of salad making, HELEN Ewrnc. 
Am. Restaurant Mag. 16, No. 11 (1933, Nov.) 
pp. 30-31 +. 

Included in this discussion are recipes, the 
place of salads on the menu, the types to be 
served, and some of the errors of salad making. 


How the wheat tax affects you. Am. Restaur- 
ant Mag. 16, No. 11 (1933, Nov.) pp. 40, 42. 
Horwath and Horwath reveal how hotels 

and restaurants must cooperate in keeping 

records of wheat products used in cooking and 
baking and those sold in the original form, to 

conform with demands of the A. A. A. 


New labor provisions for code. Am. Restaurant 
Mag. 16, No. 12 (1933, Dec.) p. 37. 
A description of basic changes between labor 
provisions as stated in the code originally pro- 
posed for the restaurant industry and in the 


proposed final code. 


Good lighting as a merchandising aid, A. L. 
Lyman. Am. Restaurant Mag. 16, No. 12 
(1933, Dec.) pp. 38-39+. 

Good food must be intelligently merchan- 
dised, and proper lighting is one of the most 
important aids to attractive display and service. 
The factors determining the type of lighting 
equipment to be selected, its location, and 
amount of light to be provided are the interior 
architectural features and the atmosphere 
desired. 


Protecting employees against avoidable acci- 
dents. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 33, No. 13 
(1933, Dec.) pp. 53-54, 56. 

According to the writer building maintenance 
does not involve major accident risks, except in 
the case of window cleaning, but there are 
numerous minor ones. In general these can be 
forestalled by careful study and incessant vigi- 
lance. Much can be done by educating the 
employees regarding the proper use and hand- 
ling of tools and equipment. Thorough inspec- 
tions insure that hazards do not develop 
through neglect. Methods making for safe 


working conditions are discussed according to 
the type of job and references to previous arti- 


cles are made. The subject is of economic im- 
portance to every house manager as compensa- 
tion insurance rates depend directly on the 
individual building's accident record. 

2,384 hospitals on 1933 A.C.S. list. Hosp. Mg’t 

36, No. 4 (1933, Oct.) pp. 29-40. 

The list here given is of interest to dietitians, 
home economics professors, and students con- 
cerned with the inspection and approved listing 
of hospitals for the training of student dieti- 
tians by the American Dietetic Association. 
One of the requirements of the Association is 
that the hospitals be approved by the American 
College of Surgeons. 


How much money are you wasting on nourish- 
ment service? VERNA ANnsoRGE. Hosp. Mg’t 
36, No. 4 (1933, Oct.) pp. 50, 52. 

A survey, made in an effort to reduce un- 
necessary expenditures in a hospital, revealed 
that the nourishment served in addition to 
regular meals was taking on the character of 
solid meals and being provided for other than 
therapeutic purposes. To overcome this an 
order sheet was set up limiting the choice to 
beverages and ice cream. A dietitian made 
daily notes for each floor regarding the nourish- 
ment served and reported to each superVisor 
the results in detail, including the percentage 
of total food expenditure incurred for such 
nourishment on each floor. After counting 
costs for a month this expense was reduced 35 
per cent, and further decrease is anticipated. 


Minneapolis general hospital details dietary 
activity in report. Hosp. Mg’t 36, No. 4 
(1933, Oct.) pp. 52, 53. 

This report of the dietary costs of the insti- 
tution, on the basis of 1930 and 1931 prices, 
shows the items carried and the form of divi- 
sion of the report. Detailed statements re- 
garding dish breakage and gas consumption 
are included. 


Principles underlying make-up and operation of 
a budget, Joun D. Weaver, Hosp. Mg’t 36, 
No. 5 (1933, Nov.) pp. 36-37. 

Budgetary control is obtained by assembling 
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information that may have an effect on 
the organization’s operations during a stated 
ensuing period, utilizing the information to 
forecast trends and formulate a program, 
and using the current program for measuring 
the cost of operations. Suggested divisions 
of expenditures are those for administration, 
service, institutional expense, and general ex- 
pense. Institutional expense includes such 
items as labor, fuel and light, ice, food, house- 
keeping supplies, laundry supplies, repairs to 
building, repairs to equipment. The budget 
should be set up from month to month and 
be flexible, simple, and carefully prepared. 


Reducing food waste best way to lower cost of 
food, LENNA F. Coorer. Hosp. Mg’t 36, 
No. 5 (1933, Nov.) pp. 48-50, 52. 

The greatest source of waste is usually on 
the wards and is due to the quality of the food 
served, poor cooking, careless handling, repeti- 
tions in menu, size of portion, physical condi- 
tion of the patient, type of medication and 
treatment, and the amount and nature of food 
received by the patient from the outside. 
Methods for investigating food waste are in- 
spection, measuring, and weighing. Inspec- 
tion reveals popularity of dishes, quality of 
food, and suitability of size of servings, is valu- 
able in planning menus and preparing and 
serving food, but lacks accuracy. The measur- 
ing method is seldom used and lacks accuracy. 
The weighing method is advocated because the 
results obtained are tangible and impartial; 
it permits the fixing of responsibility and the 
establishment of competition among the 
groups concerned. By securing the coopera- 
tion of employee and patient much unnecessary 
waste in serving iseliminated. Standardizing 
size of portions and offering a selective menu 
also reduce waste. Liquids such as tea, coffee, 
milk, or soup are not included and distinction 
is made between edible and inedible portions of 
solid foods. Results of a questionnaire show 
a range of patients’ food waste of from 0.3 to 
13.3 ounces per capita per day in 1933. In 
every instance the weighing of waste has de- 
creased the amount of waste and has proved 
an economical and effective method of control 
when given proper publicity and the support 
of the officials of the institution. 
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How to profit from poultry dishes. Hotel Mg’t 
24, No. 5 (1933, Nov.) pp. 411-414. 
Suggestions are made for the purchasing and 

cooking of poultry and its inclusion in the 
menu. Results of a study at Iowa State 
College show costs per pound of edible portion 
raw and cooked and those of dressed weight 
chickens as purchased. A safe estimate for 
roast poultry is one pound (as purchased) per 
person, though a table showing the number of 
portions per pound of different kinds shows 
slight variations from this general rule. 


The code to date. Hotel M’thly 41, No. 488 

(1933, Nov.) pp. 35-39. 

The code of fair competition for the hotel 
industry as drawn by the N.R.A. was approved 
by the President on November 17, 1933, sub- 
ject to the elimination of the so-called merit 
clause. Hours of work were specified for 
different groups of employees. Minimum 
wages were specified for various groups in 
communities ranging in population from 2,500 
to over 500,000. Deductions for lodging and 
meals up to $7.75 per week were permitted 
and wage differentials for the south and for 
Kansas and Missouri were set at 15 and 10 per 
cent respectively. 


The use of evaporated milk in quantity cook- 
ery, J. Atwoop and MABELLE S. 
Enters. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 9, No. 4 
(1933, Nov.) pp. 306-314. 

Institutions will find it worthwhile to study 
the uses of evaporated milk as a means of im- 
proving quality and reducing cost of food. In 
experiments here reported creamed soups and 
most meat dishes prepared with evaporated 
milk were judged superior to those made with 
market milk. With the exception of mashed 
potatoes, creamed vegetable dishes were con- 
sidered to have a better flavor when prepared 
with market milk. 


Central control system cuts food costs at U. of 
C. clinics, ELLA Marte Eck. Modern Hosp. 
41, No. 4 (1933, Oct.) pp. 112, 114+. 

At the University of Chicago clinics the food 
service department is entirely responsible for 
the food. All foodstuffs are purchased on a 
competitive basis. The storekeeper is _re- 
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sponsible for the receipt, the inspection, the 
proper storage, and the issuing of all foods. 
Issues are made on requisitions and the unit 
price of each item is entered. The general 
menu for the patients is used as a basis for all 
food served to patients and is prepared in the 
main kitchen. Charges for the cost of the 
cooked food are divided between four different 
accounts according to amounts issued per meal 
to each group, and usable food returned is 
credited to the corresponding account. The 
unit for issuing food to patients is the individual 
portion; for the clinics and employees’ cafe- 
terias the quart is used when feasible. All 
items of operating costs and overhead are 
accurately estimated for each unit. 


Simple system of dietary accounts serves as 
constant check, FRANCES EUGENIE SAVILLE. 
Modern Hosp. 41, No. 6 (1933, Dec.) pp. 
108, 110. 

Three simple records are presented which 
can be kept by the dietitian in any small 
hospital. The order book is arranged so that 
orders may be checked when placed, and this 
serves as a check on invoices also. Items re- 
ceived are recorded on the usual journal sheet 
to which are added four columns giving ‘“‘meals 
today,” “‘meals to date,” “total spent today,” 
and “cost to date.”’ From this information 
daily per capita costs and a running check on 
the budget may be readily obtained. 


Feeding elementary school children by cafeteria 
service, MAE D. Paice. Prac. Home Econ. 
11, No. 11 (1933, Nov.) pp. 326-327. 

In the operation of the school cafeterias in 
West Hartford, Connecticut, the teaching of 
good food habits through wise selection has 
been fostered by the cooperation of the parents. 


Equipment problems in the small school lunch- 
room, Daisy M. STACKHOUSE. 


Prac. Home 
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Econ. 11, No. 11 (1933, Nov.) pp. 328, 338, 

340. 

Lists are given of kitchen and dining room 
equipment found to be adequate in Bedford 
High School which feeds 200 pupils a day, also 
one for a rural school serving 60 people. 


How employees can safeguard customer good 
will when prices are raised, SAMUEL N. and 
Harry H. Morrison. Restaurant Mg’t 
33, No. 5 (1933, Nov.) pp. 276-278. 

The restaurant manager recognizes the im- 
portance of the waiter as his point of contact 
with the public. It is therefore essential to 
convince the waiter of sound reasons for price 
changes which customers are likely to question. 
Interesting suggestions are offered for this 
instruction. 


Permanent code asks licensing power. Restaur- 
ant Mg’t 33, No. 5 (1933, Nov.) pp. 285-288. 
The complete text of the permanent restaur- 

ant code as it awaited public hearing contained 
provisions regarding hours, wages, age of em- 
ployees, rules of fair trade practices (including 
regulations for sanitary conditions of kitchen, 
food, and equipment), and methods of admin- 
istration and enforcement. These provisions 
should be of benefit to all managers who are 
willing to work together to alleviate some of 
the undesirable situations in this industry 
which has suffered from cut-throat competition 
within its ranks. One vital point was the 
question of tips, which involves competition 
between self-service restaurants and those in 
which the customer has always been expected to 
pay most of the cost of service. 


Cleaning floors, Tommy THompson. Western 
Hosp. Rev. 21, No. 8 (1933, Oct.) p. 25. 
Methods are described for cleaning wood, 

composition, terrazzo, concrete, and tile floors. 

M. be G. B. anv G. M. A. 
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MISCELLANY 


Home Project Bulletin. ‘The Home Proj- 
ect in Homemaking Education,” a 180-page 
pamphlet recently issued by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education as Bulletin 170, 
Home Economics Series No. 16, replaces an 
early bulletin on the subject and differs from 
the latter in method of presentation as well as 
in reports of progress and status of the work. 
It shows present practices in the vocational 
schools in the matter of home projects, many 
of them still in the experimental stage; suggests 
ways and means of evaluating them; and raises 
questions “‘to stimulate further thinking on the 
philosophy and objectives underlying the 
entire program of homemaking instruction.” 
Much of the discussion is suggestive for general 
as well as vocational home economics. Copies 
of the bulletin may be purchased for 15 cents 
each from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Home Economics Research. The 1933-34 
list of projects of home economics research in 
land-grant institutions has been prepared, as 
usual, by Sybil L. Smith, Office of Experiment 
Stations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
may be obtained from her on request. 


Home Economics Theses. A classified list 
of “Titles of Unpublished Theses in the Field 
of Home Economics Completed during the 
Years 1931-1933" by Hazel E. Munsell and 
Edith Evers of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics and issued in mimeographed form 
by the Bureau. Titles under family relation- 
ships occupy 2 pages, family economics and the 
house each one, food and nutrition 11, and 
textiles and clothing 4 pages. 


Home Economics Objectives. ‘Home Eco- 
nomics Objectives from Studies of Home Life”’ 
by Henry Harap and Helen K. Grosmehr is the 
title of a mimeographed bulletin, based on the 
analysis of 21 carefully selected studies. The 
objectives found are listed under six general 
heads with many subdivisions, and the fre- 
quency of each is indicated. The material 
should be of value to all who are building home 
economics courses of study. Copies may be 


obtained for 25 cents each from the Curricu- 
lum Laboratory, School of Education, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Grade Labeling of Canned Goods. A discus- 
sion of this subject which Alice L. Edwards 
presented at a meeting of the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association was printed in The Canner 
for November 18 and has been frequently 
referred to in the trade press as giving the 
housewife’s reasons for wishing grade labels 
on canned goods. 


Labelling of Wool Blankets. “End of 
Blanket Label Plan Being Forced, Mills Say” 
is the somewhat ominous title of a discussion in 
the Daily News Record for December 12, 1933. 
The mills are reported as saying that depart- 
ment stores are guilty of frequent and flagrant 
violations of the regulations adopted last year 
after hearings before the Bureau of Standards, 
especially the one requiring that when a blanket 
contains less than 5 per cent wool this fact 
shall be stated on the label as conspicuously 
as the term “part wool.” Unless these viola- 
tions are checked manufacturers who are now 
marking their merchandise correctly fear that 
they will be forced into similar unfair practices 
by their unscrupulous competitors. 


Retailers Play up Quality. A hopeful! sign 
of the times is seen in a handsomely illustrated 
booklet describing the ‘quality exhibit”? which 
Marshall Field & Company of Chicago staged 
in their main retail store last summer. The 
exhibit endeavored to show the practical points 
by which one can distinguish good and poor 
quality in various types of merchandise and 
brought out many important features of con- 
struction and material. Another encouraging 
development is the publication by the educa- 
tional division of Sears, Roebuck and Co. of a 
series of little leaflets called “Hidden Values,” 
which tell definitely what to look for when 
buying certain types of goods, such as bedding, 
cook stoves, cooking utensils, and table service, 
and which seems to complement the exhibits 
on one floor of the company’s store on State 
Street, Chicago. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 

National Conference for Social Workers. 
The 1934 conference is to be held in Kansas 
City, Missouri, May 20 to 26, 1934. The 
secretary of the conference is Howard R. 
Knight, Columbus, Ohio. 

International Congress of Rural Women. 
On the call of Scandinavian women and in 
connection with the meetings of the Inter- 
national Council of Women, a hundred women 
interested in rural life in some 20 countries 
met in Stockholm last summer to consider the 
special interests and needs of rural women. 
Previously a somewhat loose and informal 
group, at Stockholm they organized themselves 
into the Countrywomen’s World Association. 

Scandinavian Congress of Home Economics 
Teachers. The first congress of teachers from 
the Scandinavian countries was held in Norway 
last July. Denmark, Finland, Norway, and 
Sweden each sent 25 delegates and Iceland two. 
The first days were spent in Oslo visiting schools 
and other establishments of special interest. 
Then the Congress adjourned to the country 
and devoted its sessions to conferences and 
discussions, the central theme of which was 
“Rationalization in the Household.” The 
meetings were so successful that other con- 
gresses will probably be held in other Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Textile Exhibit. The Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Owners Association of the District of 
Columbia sponsored during the code hearings 
for their industries in November a centrally 
located exhibit to show the washability of 
fabrics. Originally developed by the New 
Jersey Laundry Owners’ Association, it showed 
the effects of laundering on different types of 
materials and garments by displaying side by 
side comparable sections of different ones which 
had been submitted to the same methods of 
laundering. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
The officers and councilors met on December 9 
at the College of Agriculture, Lincoln. Among 
the subjects considered was Dr. Rebekah 
Gibbons’ report of the activities of the emer- 
gency relief committee. In response to a letter 
sent to 177 trained home economists in the state 
92 from 59 counties volunteered their services 
to county relief workers. Mrs. Louise Ander- 
son of the vocational education department 
supplied the recipes used in the committee's 
leaflet ‘‘Low Cost Recipes’”’ which was mime- 
ographed by the State Extension Service and 
sent to the volunteer workers. 

University of Nebraska. Dr. Ruth Staples 
of the home economics staff talked on “Guiding 
the Adolescent Boy and Girl’ at each of the 
Organized Agriculture meetings in November 
at Chappell, Kimball, Ewing, Rushville, and 
Alliance. 

Millicent Atkin of the Evaporated Milk As- 
sociation visited the department in November 
and gave demonstrations before the food study 
classes and a group of teacher training super- 
visors and extension workers. 

The Home Economics Club is sponsoring a 
sale of excellent but moderate-priced etchings 
and will use the proceeds to buy a framed 
picture to add to the loan collection described 
in the January issue. 

Miriam Williams, ’23, has joined the editorial 
staff of the Farmer’s Wife. 

Eva Buel, ’32, has been awarded a fellowship 
in foods and nutrition at Iowa State College. 

Organized Agriculture. The 29th annual 
meeting of the home economics section of 
Organized Agriculture was held at the Agri- 
cultural College, Lincoln, from January 2 to 4. 
Members of the Ceres Club entertained the 
visitors at tea and arranged exhibits of cotton 
textiles, children’s clothing, and books. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Last spring the publicity chairman, 
Louise Norton, sent out a questionnaire to 62 
departments of home economics in the state to 
find out to what extent various publicity media 
are being used to further the interests of home 
economics. The 43 replies received to date and 
tabulated indicate that under exhibits 23 listed 
county and state fairs and 67 community 
exhibits and style shows; under news items 
95 listed newspapers and bulletins; under 
community activities 25 listed sewing for the 
Red Cross or welfare organizations; 16, canning 
for the Red Cross or welfare organizations; 32, 
providing food as mid-morning lunch, hot 
dishes, or noon meal; and 18, assisting with 
clinics and other community organizations. 
Under miscellaneous it was indicated that 
many schools have received publicity for their 
home economics departments by various sales 
and exhibits and by serving school or com- 
munity banquets. 

Keene Normal School. The home economics 
faculty recently had the pleasure of entertaining 
the home economics faculty from the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. 

The Home Economics Club, the Y.W.C.A., 
and the Music Club jointly sponsored a 
Christmas entertainment at which gifts for the 
needy were collected and later distributed. 

University of New Hampshire. Psi Lambda 
held its annual Christmas sale on December 5. 
Hand-woven goods from Berea, Kentucky, and 
Penland, North Carolina, and homemade 
candy, fruit cakes, and canned goods were sold. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
The fall meeting was held at the Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, on November 11 as one of the 
sectional meetings of the New Jersey State 
Teachers Association. Ethel Powell, president, 
presided; and speakers included Dr. Edwin 
Broome, superintendent of schools in Phila- 
delphia, and Cora Winchell and Miss Locke of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
meeting was followed by luncheon at the hotel. 

North Jersey Home Economics Association. 
To stimulate interest in professional reading, 
encourage a professional attitude, and help 
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make home economics vital in the solution of 
everyday problems, the Association is spon- 
soring an essay contest among all girls in 
the state who have had at least one year of 
home economics in high school. The subject is 
“How May a High School Girl Apply Her 
Home Economics to Meet Present Needs.” 
Cash prizes are offered and the winner of the 
first prize will be a guest of the Association at 
the June meeting of the A. H. E. A. 

Atlantic City. In the interests of economy 
all work in general home economics is now 
offered as an elective in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Definite courses for boys have re- 
placed club work. 

Paterson. The Home Economics Club of 
the Eastside High School planned and sent 
out 12 Thanksgiving baskets. Club members 
collected money for the food from the entire 
school and used as their slogan “One cent from 
each pupil.” Hearty cooperation netted $45. 
The club has been asked to take over a column 
in The Spectator, the school paper. The 
president, Dorcas Nagel, contributed an 
article on “Cook, Clothes, and Etiquette” to 
the first issue carrying this column, and in 
future numbers the club will answer questions 
on food, dress, or manners which may be left in 
a question box provided for that purpose. 

Rahway. Josephine Raub reports an inter- 
esting project with a retarded group. They 
planned to entertain a friend for a week-end. 
This involved writing the invitation, planning 
the clothes for a week-end visit, packing the 
suitcase, and planning meals for the duration 
of the visit. The guest was met at the station 
and introduced to the members of the family. 
She was entertained at a Halloween party in 
which the boys of the class had a share, and in 
subsequent lessons the meals which had been 
planned were prepared and served. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
Central Western District. The three speakers 
and the topics of their addresses at the zone 
meetings were: Willard W. Beatty, superin- 
tendent of schools, Bronxville, “Developing 
Each Child According to His Abilities”; Rev. 
Frederick E. Reissig, “(Character Education”; 
and Margaret Hutchins, “Homemaking Edu- 
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cation in New York State.”” Miss Hutchins 
reported that the growth of state homemaking 
departments in the last two years has been 
above the average of that of the previous ten. 
Boys’ classes on a Regents Credit basis have 
also increased. 

Western District. At the annual meeting 
Archie Swanson of the Department of Public 
Welfare explained the basis of the family 
budgets used for family relief in Buffalo and 
Erie County. 

Southeastern District. Members of the 
Southeastern Association held their first meet- 
ing of the year in conjunction with the State 
Teachers’ Convention and were hostesses at a 
tea in the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

A convention rally was held in November at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania to help raise funds 
for the local expenses of the 1934 convention of 
the American Home Economics Association. 
Bridge and other games, palmistry, music, and 
a white elephant sale were the attractions 
offered in return for the one dollar admission. 

Bureau of Home Economics Education. 
That homemaking teachers in the state may 
share effectively in projects sponsored and 
organized under county leadership, the Bureau 
has organized the teachers into county groups 
and has appointed temporary chairmen. The 
outcomes anticipated from such organization 
are: an understanding of other county organi- 
zations and their programs, such as the Home 
Bureau and the 4H clubs; an opportunity to 
share in joint projects with other county 
organizations; and close cooperation among 
homemaking teachers within the county. 

Public Schools. Muriel Starr and her 
pupils at Palmyra High School are assembling 
an exhibit of miniature model rooms to illus- 
trate color schemes and the proper arrangement 
of equipment. 

The school cafeteria at Penn Yan is operating 
partially on the barter plan under the direction 
of Louise Kopp. The classes in child care 
there are preparing an exhibit to show mothers 
proper food, clothing, sleeping conditions, and 
play equipment for children. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. 
District meetings were held at Wahpeton, 
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Grand Forks, and Bismarck on October 13 and 
14 and the State Association met in Minot on 
November 2 and 3. Reports on summer home 
project work were given by Pearl Peterson of 
Crosby and Gertrude Almos of Mohall. 
Beatrice Johnstone, president of the North 
Dakota Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
gave a stimulating talk on “The Place of 
Parent Education in the Home Economics 
Curriculum”; and an interesting report on the 
value of extension work was given by Mrs. 
W. A. Schafer, a Ward County homemaker. 
At the Saturday forenoon session a report of 
the Milwaukee meeting was given by Grace 
DeLong, and Eleanor Bryson of Minot State 
Teachers College discussed ‘‘Making Your 
Department Function in the Community”; 
Mabel Samuelson of Velva, “Meeting the 
Economic Situation in the Teaching of Cloth- 
ing”; and Inez Lunder of Kenmare, “Home 
and Community Surveys.” 

North Dakota State College. The School of 
Home Economics reports an increased freshman 
enrollment this year. 

Tryota, the college home economics club, has 
used reprints from the JOURNAL on three large 
posters for home economics meetings and con- 
ferences to make people more familiar with the 
contents of the JouRNAL and thus promote 
subscriptions. At the November meeting of 
Tryota seven girls gave interesting reports on 
their summer projects. Recognition of the 
best project work at a club meeting is proving 
an excellent stimulus to projects as a whole. 

Extension Division. The twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the 4-H Achievement 
Institute was held at the State College in Fargo 
from December 12 to 15. The president for 
the past year was Mamie Nooden, a freshman 
at the college. The annual meeting is open 
to 4-H boys and girls from all parts of the state 
who meet certain requirements as to quality of 
work; and an educational, inspirational, and 
recreational program is planned for club 
members and local leaders. 

Vocational Home Economics. Thirty-three 
teachers in vocational home economics depart- 
ments are cooperating with local relief agencies 
by preparing hot noonday lunches and making 
over clothing for the needy, and in many cases 
the teachers are serving on relief committees to 
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assist with problems of nutrition, recreation, 
and clothing. The state supervisor is chair- 
man of homemaking in the State Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and through its magazine 
is reaching many people with suggestions. 


OHIO 


Ohio University, Athens. The classes study- 
ing vocations open to women with home 
economics training have been fortunate in 
hearing many women prominent in business and 
various professions discuss opportunities in 
their special fields. 

Dr. Florence Justin is acting as consultant 
for the state emergency pre-school committee 
in nine counties in Southeastern Ohio. 

At the November meeting of the Athens 
County Association of Home Economics 
Teachers, Leila Ogle discussed practical proj- 
ects for home economics teachers in the relief 
program. 

Otterbein College. In December the home 
economics department and the Citizenship 
Club of Westerville sponsored a talk on the 
revision of the Food and Drugs Act. 

The Home Economics Club made a dozen 
handkerchiefs for Helen Cole, a former member 
who is teaching in the Moyamba Girls’ School, 
Sierra Leone, West Africa, and sent her a 
vear’s subscription to the JouRNAL or Home 
Economics. 

University of Akron. In October the Home 
Economics Club sponsored a style show by 
students of the Darvas School of Design in 
Cleveland who designed and made the gowns 
and ensembles shown. Miss Kardos, head of 
the school, gave a talk on “Personality in 
Dress.”’ 

The class in children’s clothing under the 
direction of Elizabeth Lathrop sponsored an 
exhibit of children’s garments from the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics in Washington. 
It was shown also at one of the Akron stores. 

University of Cincinnati. Mrs. Anna Gil- 
christ Strong, who organized the University’s 
School of Household Administration in 1912 
and who is now head of a similar department in 
Otaga University, New Zealand, is spending 
the winter in the United States and was a 
campus visitor for several days. 

Western Reserve University. Positions 
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open to home economics majors were discussed 
by Ruth Merrian Wells at the first meeting of 
the Household Administration Club and the 
following week Helen Mallory of Mount Sinai 
Hospital spoke to the seniors on hospital work. 

Cleveland. Cleveland Home Economics As- 
sociation. The home economists in social 
work were hostesses at the dinner meeting on 
November 16. Margaret Bolton of the Cuya- 
hoga County Relief Administration told of 
problems the home economists in different dis- 
tricts are called upon to solve, and Marie Hines, 
dietitian at the University Hospitals, told of 
her impressions on visits to families receiving 
relief. 

The home economics in business group 
sponsored a recent gadget display at the Home 
in the Sky and tested each article shown. This 
year the group again played Santa to the 
needy family it helped last year, and it plans 
to help a girl in the family with her graduation 
in June. 

Public Schools. Mary Hemmersbaugh, 
newly appointed supervisor of school lunch- 
rooms, spoke to the educational committee of 
the Parent-Teacher Association of Cleveland on 
November 27. Carlotta C. Greer recently 
addressed the home economics section of the 
Northeastern Indiana Teachers Association, 
Adelaide Laura Van Duzer the Bedford Parent- 
Teacher Association, and Isabel Tomlinson 
the State College Departmental Conference. 

Toledo. Junior high school teachers who 
have been unusually successful in presenting 
certain units of work to their classes have been 
in charge of department meetings this year. 
In October Naomi Rehfeldt described an 
eighth-grade luncheon project which brought no 
expense to the school board but was education- 
ally valuable. In November Louise Blackburn 
discussed notebooks as a test of pupil learning 
in child care and house furnishing units. Food 
preparation lessons this year deal with only 
the foods on the food relief list prepared this 
fall by the state relief administration. Classes 
discuss the purchase of each week’s supply of 
groceries on a limited income, using as guides 
the diets recommended by the Bureau of 
Home Economics. Red Cross cotton has 
been given to girls unable to supply their own 
class materials. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. A two-day School of Family Rela- 
tionships was sponsored by the home economics 
education class in family relationships. Many 
local organizations cooperated, among them the 
Chamber of Commerce and several men’s 
luncheon clubs. 

Twenty-four men from the Civil Conserva- 
tion Corps are registered in a night home 
economics course taught by Dean Nora A. 
Talbot. Clothing and food selection, table 
service, standards of living, and family rela- 
tionships are considered in the weekly one-hour 
lectures. 

The industrial arts department cooperated 
with the nursery school in conducting a short 
course in the making of toys and equipment 
for the home workshop. Parents, students, 
teachers, and welfare organizations showed 
unusual interest in the exhibits and demonstra- 
tions. 

University of Oklahoma. Special guests at 
the fall banquet sponsored by Hestia, Oikono- 
mia, and Omicron Nu were Edith M. Thomas, 
Kate S. North, state supervisor of home 
economics, President and Mrs. W. B. Bizzell, 
and Edna McDaniel, dean of women. 

A special evening leisure time class, “‘Con- 
sumers and the N.R.A.,” is being conducted by 
Dr. Helen B. Burton, assisted by faculty 
members and business men. 

The home economics faculty is aiding with 
various federal relief projects. Mrs. Emma 
Bond, a graduate student, has been appointed 
director of women’s projects in Oklahoma. 
Hedwig Schaefer is assisting in educational 
projects at local relief centers, giving particular 
attention to making over clothing and to chil- 
dren’s toys. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held in conjunction with 
that of the Oregon State Teachers Association 
in Portland on December 29. Short talks were 
given by teachers who are doing outstanding 
work in various parts of the state. Bertha 


Kolhagen discussed “Home Visitation, an Aid 
to Intelligent Teaching”; Marion Dunsmore, 
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“Costume Design, an Integral Part of Clothing 
Courses”; Helen Jardine, “Applying Art 
Principles in Home Economics Rooms and 
Activities.” H. W. Adams, superintendent of 
Corvallis schools, voiced his unqualified ap- 
proval of home economics for boys as well as 
for girls. 

Portland. In November Dr. Lemo T. 
Dennis, as honor guest at a dinner sponsored 
by the Portland Home Economics Association, 
spoke on “Teaching Child Development and 
Family Relationships to High Schools Girls,” 
and at an A. A. U. W. tea attended by repre- 
sentatives of the P.-T. A., the Mental Hygiene 
Society, the Kindergarten Association, and the 
home economics department of the public 
schools, she discussed “Understanding Chil- 
dren’s Behavior.” 

Relief Projects. Cooperating with the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the 
home economics department of the Portland 
schools used samples of the government pork in 
demonstrations and class work. Many chil- 
dren’s dresses have been made in home economics 
classes of the Portland schools from materials 
provided by the American Red Cross and dis- 
tributed to the needy. Students whose par- 
ents could not buy cloth for sewing problems 
received Red Cross supplies. 

Oregon State College. In Corvallis Dr. 
Dennis explained to the home economics club 
the work of the A. H. E. A. in relation to child 
development, addressed the faculty and nurs- 
ery school parents on the “Influence of Chang- 
ing Social and Economic Conditions on the 
Family Life,’ discussed “Developing Self- 
Reliance and Cooperation in the Family Group”’ 
with listeners of the state-owned station 
KOAC, and spoke to townspeople and students 
on “Methods of Teaching and Child Training.” 

Dr. Marietta Eichelberger was another 
November visitor. 

Extension, The fourth annual Home Inter- 
ests Conference in Oregon has been scheduled 
for February 28 and March 1 and 2 at the 
State Callege. 

Radio. Interest in the Homemakers’ Radio 
Clubs of KOAC has steadily increased since 
their establishment in 1930. Present enroll- 
ment includes 47 clubs in 9 counties, with a 


total membership of 426 homemakers. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
Laura W. Drummond, director of home eco- 
nomics at Temple University and president of 
the Association, has been called upon this 
winter by both state and local relief agencies to 
work out adequate diets for the unemployed. 

Pennsylvania Education Association. In 
connection with the Association’s Christmas 
meeting in Philadelphia the home economics 
program was held December 28 in the audito- 
rium of the Board of Education’s Administra- 
tion Building. Grace L. Coyle of the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A. spoke on “The New 
Importance of Consumption in the World 
Today,” followed by a panel discussion under 
the chairmanship of Grace Godfrey of Drexel. 

Philadelphia. Emergency Schools. By 
December Philadelphia had organized five 
adult schools under the national emergency 
program in which home economics courses are 
taught each evening by formerly unemployed 
teachers, and that number has since been 
increasing. 

Drexel Institute, Tea-room management 
became part of the course in institutional 
management this fall, and seniors specializing 
in this field opened the Candleglow Tea Room 
on the second floor of the Cafeteria Building. 

The second annual Open House was held on 
January 12 and 13 when thousands of high 
school students were again welcomed on a tour 
of inspection. The home economics depart- 
ment, of which Grace Godfrey is director, 
arranged exhibits under the caption “Signs of 
the Times.” The activities of a modern 
American home were illustrated by a nutrition 
exhibit of new foods; a clothing clinic and a 
quality shop advised the purchaser; science and 
hospitality dealt with the use of leisure time; 
and home furnishing featured the family 
recreation room in tableaux entitled “Turn 
Back the Clock.” 

Hazelton. The home economics department 


of the Hazelton schools has been given regular 
radio broadcasting assignments and the super- 
visor and vocational and junior high school 
teachers and pupils have prepared talks and 
plays to keep the community informed of its 
aims and activities. 
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A Hazelton merchant loaned a window for 
displaying illustrative material used in teaching 
all phases of home economics. The display 
attracted much attention and such comments as 
“T wish I could have had this opportunity 
when I went to school” were frequently heard. 

Lancaster. I[n place of the regular clothing 
project, the ninth grade class under Marion 
Severn substituted a study of Indian, Japanese, 
and Colonial customs and costumes and dressed 
figures in characteristic costumes. The girls 
acquired a good historical background and an 
understanding of why present-day fashions are 
so different from yesterday. 


TENNESSEE 


East Tennessee Education Association. The 
Friday program of the very successful meeting 
of the Association’s home economics depart- 
ment in Knoxville on October 27 and 28 
included addresses by the following: Dr. Ray 
Fife, director of vocational education in Ohio, 
who discussed “Vocational Education, a 
National Need”; Mrs. Arthur E. Morgan, 
“A Homemaker Looks at Home Economics’’; 
Dr. Rowena Schmidt Carpenter of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, “Changes in the 
Diets as Indicated by the Appalachian High- 
land Study”; and Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
“What Social Planning Means to the Homes.” 
On Saturday morning Juanita Irwin presented 
the 4-H Club report; Jessie Harris spoke on 
“Some Results of Social Planning in the 
Homes of Denmark’’; and round table discus- 
sions of home economics teaching and home 
demonstration work were led by Margaret 
Browder and Margaret Ambrose. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held on December 1 at the 
University of Texas in connection with that of 
the Texas State Teachers Association, Edna 
Wilkin, president, presided and Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse and Dr. Adelaide S. Baylor 
gave stimulating addresses on the philosophy 
underlying homemaking education and the 
contribution which home economics can make 
to the reconstruction program. The Associa- 
tion’s program of work will include active 
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support of the re-enactment of the George- 
Reed bill, the revision of the present Food and 
Drugs Act, and a prevention of further reduc- 
tion in subsidy for vocational education and 
extension work. A committee was appointed 
to investigate the possibility of securing state 
legislation providing free textbooks in home 
economics. The luncheon speaker, Marie 
Dresden, social service consultant of the Texas 
Relief Commission, discussed the part home 
economics teachers should assume in the 
present national relief program. In_ the 
afternoon the home economics faculty and 
students were hostesses on a tour of the new 
home economics building. 

A. & I. College. The Fifth Annual Short 
Course for Farmers and Homemakers was held 
at the College October 31 to November 4 
under the joint supervision of the departments 
of agriculture and home economics, with some 
5,000 in attendance. Much interest was shown 
in the exhibits of handwoven materials, cotton 
textiles, books, and toys for children and in the 
exhibits of the work of the county club women. 

This year one of the home economics food 
classes, under the direction of Margaret Neely, 
has assisted all college girls who are doing light 
housekeeping to plan easily prepared and 
adequate diets at low cost. 

University of Texas. In an effort to work 
out a minimum but adequate commodity 
budget the home economics department is 
cooperating with the Relief Commission by 
studying the use of food received by homes on 
the relief roll, the physical condition of the 
children, and housing conditions of the families, 
and working out minimum clothing budgets 
and simple menus and recipes from relief food. 

State Department of Vocational Education. 
Twenty district conferences have been held 
for white teachers in the state this fall and 8 for 
negro teachers. Marie White, Edith Thomas, 
and Dr. Adelaide S. Baylor of the U. S. Office 
of Education visited the state. 

In December the division of homemaking 
concentrated on relief projects for unemployed 
home economics teachers. The state director 
of homemaking education and the district 
supervisors devoted their efforts to one center 
in each of the five districts of the state. In 
Houston a comprehensive program in adult 
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education, including provision for a number of 
homemaking classes for adults needing the 
training, was launched and about 250 pre- 
viously unemployed teachers used. Fort 
Worth, Austin, Lubbock, and San Antonio 
organized similar projects. Needed training 
has been given teachers of homemaking by the 
district supervisors and teacher-training insti- 
tutions after the teachers were actually on the 
job. 

Texas Relief Canning. A training school for 
canning plant supervisors and assistants in 
charge of the canning of the 20,000 beeves 
purchased in the state with federal and state 
relief funds for Texas needy was held at the 
A. & M. College November 28 and 29. Nine- 
teen experienced women and 76 assistants 
selected by the Extension Service were drilled 
in large-scale canning methods for two days. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Education Association. Home Fco- 
nomics Section. Attendance was large and 
the program excellent at the all-day meeting in 
Richmond on November 29. Helen Lee of 
Norfolk told about home economics clubs, and 
Mrs. Rosa Loving, itinerant teacher trainer 
from Harrisonburg State Teachers College, 
talked on the place of child development in the 
high school program. Discussion of this was 
led by Genevieve Warwick of Bridgewater High 
School, who also exhibited toys made by the 
Bridgewater High School pupils as one part of 
their child development unit. Julia Robertson 
of Harrisonburg talked on new reference mate- 
rial, Mae Brandt of Burkeville on keeping 
records, and Mrs. Helen Hopper, itinerant 
teacher trainer of the College of William and 
Mary, on teaching wise consumption. 

East Radford State Teachers College. The 
Norwood House, a large residence built about 
80 years ago, is being remodeled as the home 
management house to replace the cottage 
previously used. Large laboratories for foods, 
nutrition, and clothing will be provided and the 
second floor will be converted into an apartment 
for use with home management problems. 

Farmville State Teachers College. The food 
and nutrition classes are working on very low- 
cost menus, well protected at all points, for 
publication in the local paper. For two 
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winters the home economics department and 
the Y. W. C. A. have cooperated in financing 
and serving hot lunches to children needing 
them. 

Harrisonburg State Teachers College. Facil- 
ities to allow additional experience in super- 
vised teaching of home economics and certain 
units in science are being provided. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Student Clubs. “A home economics club in 
every school” is the slogan for the year. 
Questionnaires have been sent to every home 
economics teacher in the state and information 
regarding each club is filed as quickly as the 
replies come in. To obtain a suitable ritual 
for optional use throughout the state, each club 
is invited to send one in and from those pre- 
sented a state committee of club girls and 
advisers will choose the best. 

State College of Washington. V. Enid 
Sater has joined the staff of the College of 
Home Economics, replacing VeNona Swartz, 
who is studying at the University of Chicago as 
an Ellen H. Richards fellow. Miss Sater will 
do research in household equipment. 

“Hotel Days” were again featured on 
November 10 and 11 by the College of Home 
Economics for the hotel men of the state. 

Catherine Bryden, supervisor of teacher 
training in home economics, is conducting an 
experimental course on home relations at the 
Pullman High School. 

Dr. Lemo Dennis conducted a round-table 
conference for teachers and superintendents on 
“Teaching of Family Relationships” on No- 
vember 21 and was the principal speaker on the 
homemakers’ program at the third annual 
farm and homemakers’ meeting in November. 

University of Washington. Enrollment of 
home economics majors has increased from 
275 last year to 415 for 1933-34. 

Institution management majors under the 
direction of Margaret Terrell entertained at 
dinner a group of owners and managers of 
commercial dining rooms. 

The European textiles, pottery, books, and 
pictures purchased by Grace Denny last sum- 
mer were exhibited December 8 to 9. A 
group of alumnz served as hostesses. 
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Leadership in parent education has been 
promoted this fall by Dr. Rowntree’s lecture 
courses on child care and nutrition to 500 
officers and study groups of the parent-teacher 
associations in five cities of the state. A group 
of alumne have organized a class to develop 
ability in conducting adult study groups. 

Wenatchee. Much progress has been made 
in the courses on Social Relations and Home- 
making at the Senior High School. Of 200 
girls enrolled in home economics, about 65 are 
taking homemaking and 40 social relations. 
No textbooks are used, and in order to buy 
reference books each student pays 25 cents. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee-Downer College. The Home 
Economics Club has just completed two money- 
raising projects: a tea shop at the College fair, 
the profits from which went to charity; and 
the making and selling of fruit cakes to raise 
money to send Grace Stumpf, national repre- 
sentative of student clubs, to New York for 
the A. H. E. A. meeting in June. After 
Christmas the Club began a hosiery project and 
a study of the Food and Drugs Act. 

Milwaukee home economics alumnz meet 
monthly under the leadership of Susan West, 
director of home economics, to study, read, and 
discuss current topics influencing home eco- 
nomics and homemaking. This year’s work is 
based on the report of President Hoover's 
Committee on Recent Social Trends. 


WYOMING 


Extension. Dr. Lemo Dennis spent two 
days at the University of Wyoming early in 
November. Her talks to various groups and 
conferences with extension specialists and 
faculty were thoroughly appreciated. 

Esther Pond, state home management 
specialist, resigned on December 1. 

The state home demonstration leader, the 
nutrition specialist, and the clothing specialist 
in the Wyoming Extension Service entertained 
a large faculty group at Thanksgiving time at a 
“corn-hog” party. Invitations, menus, and 
entertainment were all after the manner of the 
A.A.A.—one way of calling attention to the 
fact that the women are vitally interested in 


the farm recovery program, 
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